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A voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the interior of that 
Country, executed under the orders of the British Government, 
in the years 1809 and 1810 ; in which are included an account 
of the Portuguese Settlements on the East Coast of Africa, 
visited in the course of the Voyage; a concise’narrative of 
late events in Arabia Felix ; and some particulars respecting 
the Aboriginal African Tribes, extending from Mosambique 
t to the Borders of Egypt ; together with iz ocabularies of their 
respective Languages. llustrated with a Map of Abyssinia, 
numerous Engravings, and Charis. By Henry Salt, Esq. 
F.R.S. &e. Pp. 581. 51. 5s, Rivington. 1814, 


Mr. Satr, the intelligent companion of Lord Valentia, in 
his Lordship’s voyage to Abyssinia, having been charged with 
a letter from his Britannic majesty, to the emperorof Abys- 
sinia, together with some presents, embarked at Portsmouth 
tor that country, on board the Marian, Captain Weatherhead, 
in January, 1809. His departure; however, was delayed by 
adverse winds; till the beginningsof March; and he did not 
reach the Cape of Good Hope, -till the ith of May. This 

4 settlement has already been described so often, and such 
minuté and able accounts of it have appeared, particularly the 

more recent one by Mr. Barrow, that Mr. Salt wisely declines 

a repetition of the same task, well qualified as he is for the 

| due performance ws it. What little, nOWevEr, he says on the 
\ No, 200, Vol, 48, January, 1815. B 

















4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


subject is so much to the purpose, that our readers will thank 
ns, We are sure, for extracting some of his judicious remarks. 
It is with real pleasure we learn, that the best understanding 
prevails between the new and the old inhabitants, the English 
and the Dutch, at the Cape. And, we trust, that a disposition 
to cultivate the most friendly intercourse, and the strictest 
union, will ever be manifested by the English resident in 
that settlement. 


‘The Dutch seem desirous generally to associate with the 
English, and when they find a person willing to do justice to their 
character, and to conferm to their manners, they seldom fail to 
cherish his acquaintaace, and to treat him with distinguished at- 
tention. The best-informed are perfectly sensible of the great im- 
provements m ade in the colony by the English since they have had 
possession of it, and appear anxious, by placing their sons in our 
army and navy, aid by marrying their daughters to our Counttymen, 
to cement the bond of union that subsists between the two nations. 
In their domestic character, there is blended so much urbanity, and 
such an earnest desire to render life happy, that it makes them in 
general pleasang companions: and their habits of life, to a person 
with unprejudiced feelings for any particular system, are neither dis- 
agreeable, nor, toa certain degree, difficult of adoption.’ 


Of the women of the Cape, Mr. Salt speaks most favour- 
ably. 


‘‘ The women of the Cape are most of them, pretty and very 
pleasing in their manners; and there is a freedom of intercourse 
allowed them in society, which renders their company peculiarly 
attractive. In no part of the world are country excursions better 
conducted than in thiscolony. The climate, during a great part of 
the year, from the mildness of its temperature, is particulaily adapted 
to parties of this description, and the lively spirit which characterizes 
the younger females is, on ma occasion, shewn to greater advantage 
Semetimes eight or ten ladies, and as many gentlemen, start on 
horseback at the break of day, and ride six or seven miles to one of 
the couatry-seats before bre Kfast, and afterwards remount their 
horses, extend thet excursions, dine at the house of another friend, 
and, without the slightest appearance of fatigue, conclude the eveuing 
with adance. [ have enjoyed many parties like these, ¢! hrough the 
kindness of an amiable family with which [ spent great part of my 
time ; and I centess that the sensations excited ow such cecasions 
rendered them some of the happiest momenis of my existence. I 
found of such excursions, that the feelings ef my countrymen were 
pretty mach in wmison with my own ; and the frequent merriages 
which have ensued from the kind of intimacy to which they give 
rise, do equal credit to ihe taste of both parties.” 


- “es. a ae eee ee A Bae, a - 1° 
The colony, It seems, gS wredaris indebted sQl the establish 
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ment of this harmony, to the benevolent efforts of the gover- 
wor, Lord Caledon, whose conduct was considered as too con- 
ciliatory ; but the result affords indisputable proofs of its 
wisdom and good policy. His Lordship’s care was also ex- 

tended to the improvement of the country, by introducing the 
English system of agriculture, we ‘Spanish breed of sheep, and 
a better mode of cultivating the vine. But the population is 
stated to be extremely defective, owing to a great mortality 
among children, the cause and nature of which are not mention- 
ed. It appears, however, to affect the females more than the 
maies, as the number of the latter in the settlement is con- 
siderably greater than that of the former. Myr. Salt left the 
Cape on the 27th of July, on board the Racehorse brig of 
war, which, with the Staunch, was appointed to convoy “the 
Marian to Masarabique, where they arrived on the 25th of 
August. Here the two-brigs of war left our traveller on the 
second of September, who then returned to the Marian. Lord 
Caledon had given Mr. Salt letters of introduction to the 
Portuguese Governor of this settlement, who received him with 
the greatest politeness, and supplied him with apartmentg in 
his own house, at Mesuril, a short distance from the seat of his 
government. Here he had an opportunity of acquiring an 
insight into the manners and modes of living of the settlers, 
and of the native inhabitants, objects of the greatest interest, 
in our estimation, ia all books of Travels. 


‘¢ In our various excursions from Mesuril, we often stopped at the 
houses of the planters to obtain refreshment, and we always found 
them, even when alone, civil and attentive, without requiring any 
payment for the articles which they furnished. The refreshments 
which they generally offered us,consisted of fresh-roasted manioca, and 
the liquor of the cocoa-nut, the former resembles in taste the flavour 
Of a yam, and the latter, when the nut is about half ripe, affords a 
very cool and refreshing draught, particularly after the fatigue resulting 
from exercise in a hot climate. We saw only a few of their women, 
and, if those few may be considered as a fair sample of the ladies of 
the settlement, I am afraid they do not possess many charms to suit 
an Englishman's taste, being in genera] thin, sallow, and much re- 
Mmxed by the climate, with no gmall share of that inertness usually 
attendant upon a long residence in countries situated under the tropics. 
Tbey are very negligent in their persons, except, on public occasions, 
and go without stoc kings like the Datch plauvters’ wives in the interior 
of the Cape. They also resemble the Jatter in their taste for a pipe, 
which they smeke much at they ease ; but are nevertheless lively, 
and have a fine flow of animated conversation.” 


This, it must be confessed, is no very alluring picture; but 
B2 
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it is not to the tropics that Englishmen repair in search of 2 
wife. The planters here feed most grossly, instead of observ- 
ing that prudence in respect of diet which the heat of the 
climate seems imperatively to require. Bad oil, and fat pork, 
are strange food for men living under the tropics. But Mr. 
Salt is of opinion that attachment to any particular mode of 
feeding arises solely from prejudice ; because the Abyssinians 

enjoy their raw flesh, as much as Englishmen do their haunch 
of venison; but surely this is bad reasoning. We are ail, 
more or less, the creatures of habit—and hence are attached 
to that food and to that mode of dressing it, to which we have 
been aceustomed through life ; but this is not prejudice ; nor 
is every man prejudiced who would revolt from partaking of a 
slice off the rump of a living cow; yet does his argument go 
to fix the charge of prejudice on a person who would so revolt, 
or else it has no meaning. 

A solitary bishop resides in this settlement, who appears, at 

least, to be exempt from the charge of prejudice, according to 
our author’s description of him. 


«On the 80th I paid a visit to ‘the bishop early in the morning; 
who, on my arrival at bis house, was absent on a shooting excur- 
sion: the furniture of bis rooms in the meantime afforded me no 
slight entertainment. Four cages containing different species of 
singing birds were fixed to the walls, and over-the doors of the bed- 
rooms two beautiful prints of St. Cecilia were suspended opposite 
each other, to which two English prints, one representing Cupid 
disarmed and the other Cupid revenged, served as companions. A 
short time afterwards the bishop returned with his gun in one hand, 
and two partridges (perdrix rubricolla) and several turtle-doves, 
which he had shot, in the other. He was booted as usual, but still 
wore the holy badge of his profession, a splendid diamond cross that 
hung sparkling in the folds of bis waistcoat.” 


Mr. Salt speaks, with just indignation, of the means 
adopted by the first Portuguese settlers, in this country, for 
the subjuyation, or rather extermination, of the natives. 


*€ To follow any European settlers through the scenes of bloodshed 
and injustice by which they have established their foreign possessions 
is an ungrateful and disgusting task. It will here be sufficient to 
observe, that, in the atrocity of the means which the Portuguese 
used to attain their purposes in the east, they were not behind hand 
with the Spaniards in the west. Their success, however, was by no 
means parallel; the natives of Africa were not tame enough, like the 
feeble inhabitants of South America, to crouch at the feet of an 
invader, orto yield their country without a struggle. On the cen- 
itary, they, from the firs:, undertook and maintained a kind ef war- 
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fare which, if not always successful, deserves to be so; they fought, 
and they retired, they left their towns and their plantations a prey to 
the devastations of the foe, but the instant he relaxed from pursuit or 
rested on his arms, they returned with redoubled vigour to the 
attack, and made him pay dearly for his ravages. ‘This prudent 
system of defence saved their country from being overwhelmed ; 
and the Portuguese, in repeated expeditions to get at the mines, 
which formed the main object of their pursuit, were invariably 
foiled.” 


In consequence of this wise and resolute conduct of the 
natives, the Portuguese could never acquire a firm footing in 
the country; their establishment is .ef little extent, and they 
carry on a limited, but lucrative, trade, in gold, ivory, and 
slaves, which the natives bring to them on the coast. The 
provision for the affairs of this establishment is on a par with 
the establishment itself, and God help the poor men who thus 
consent to-expatriate themselves, in an unwholesome climate, 
on the uiiserable pittance allowed by the Portuguese govern- 
ment. 


‘© The Governor of Mosambique is assisted in his office by a 
council, ‘consisting of the bishop, the minister, (as he is here termed) 
and the commandant of the troops The regular salaries of all those 
persons, aud their subordinate officers, are inconcejvably small. The 
Governor receives 12 000 crusades only, or about #750 sterling; the 
bishop 1500; the’surgeon-general 960 ; a captain 720; and a lieute- 
nant 300, or the pitiful allowance of £18. 5s. per annum. One 
simple fact will shew the inadequacy of these salaries to the proper 
maintenance of such officers: the Governor's cook gets at this time 
fifty dollars per month for wages, which, as may be observed, is moie 
than treble the pay of a captain. Hence has arisen the too frequent 
practice of tolerating certain abuses, such as seliing the inferior com- 
mands, of keeping a nominal instead of an effeciive force, and in 
fact, of winking at every species of ‘injustice 

«* Even with men of high feeling it is to be apprehended that a 
system of this nature might have had no small influence on their 
integrity ; what then could be expected, when we regard the descrip- 
tion of persons usually sent out to these settlements? With the ex- 
ception of the Governor and his staff, the rest have been mostly 
culprits exiled for transgression ; the place being so unhealthy, and 
bearing so indifferent a character, that very few people of respectabi- 
lity would volunteer their services. To maintain themselves when 
they arrige, they are obliged to enter into speculations with the native 
traders and planters, whose chief employment consisting in the nefa- 
rious traffic of dealing in slaves, renders them not very scrupulous about 
the means of obtaining wealth.” 


Nothing tends so much to encourage, and even to invite, 
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peculation, as low salaries and important trusts. ‘Tiere is 
scarcely any country, even in EXarope, where public ofiecr, are 
safficiently rewarded for their services, excepting, indeed, in 
the higher departments of the state, and, especially in this 
country, in every department connected with the Law. The 
Portuguese governinent, in the present instance, could not 
possibly expect their officers to subsist on the salaries allotted 
to them 3 consequently it must have been intended that they 
should have recourse to other means for rendering their income 
adequate to their support; and those means must have 
amounted toa breach of trust, and a dereliction of duty. It 
is scarcely conceivable how any governmeit can be so regard- 
less of its own interests; to say nothing of its duty, as to 
adopt so absurd and so iniquitous a plan as to reduce its 
servants to the necessity of either being dishonest, or of starv- 
ing by their honesty. ? 

Speaking of the Comoro islands, im the vicinity of Mosam- 
bique, the author quotes an interesting, but melancholy, 
account, by Captain Thomlinson, of the desolation of one of 
them (Johanna) by a band of pirates from Madagascar ; and, 
as the Johannese are particularly friendly to the British, he 
urges the East Indta Company to afford them protection and 
relief. 


‘«* The town of Johanna, called Sultan’s town, has, in different parts 
of its walls, and in a fort on the hill close behind it, upwards of fifty 
guns mounted, though in a wretched siafe. The King keeps in his 
possession papers from Admirals Renier and Blanket, requesting 
Captains of ships of war to assist them with powder and arms. Their 
¢hief reliance for a supply of these articles is on the Governor and 
Council of Bombay, who last year sent them in an Arab boat 40 half- 
barrels of powder, SO muskets, and one iron six-pounder, 1500 
flints, and 2000 musket-balls. A French craiser unfortunately fell 
in with this boat, and plundered it ef every thing except the muskets 
and six half-barrels of powder. It is my opinion that the whole of 
these islands wilt in a few years become desolate, unless they receive 
more effectual assistance. It deserves particular notice, that, though 
this people has been plundered of the greater part of its cattle, by 
these savage enemies, who destroyed those, for which they had 
themselves no occasion, they nevertheless keep the few which remain 
for the use of the East India Company’s ships, never killing any for 
their Own consumption, it being expressly prohibited by the King 
who looks up to the Company as his only friends. 


On this statement of Captain Thomlinson, Mr. Salt judi- 
giously and foreibly, remarks, 


«“ The facts abovémentioned appear to me to constitute strong 
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Salt’s Voyage to Abyssini.. ; 
grounds for an appeal to the generosity, I had almost said justice, of 
the English nation, and I cannot help expressing a sanguine hope, 
that the cause of the poor Johannese may not be much longer neg- 
lected ; for while we are in possession of the isles of France and 
the Cape of Good Hope, the expeditions of their cruel enemy might, 
i conceive, be readily put a stop to.” 


We think, indeed, that these poor islanders have strong 
claims on the justice of the East India Company, if not of 
the English nation, while to crush a band of licentious pirates, 
whose trade is war, and who live by plunder, is the common 
concern of all nations. Here, then, interest, generosity, and 
justice, combine to plead the cause of the unfortunate Johan- 
nese, and we trust that they will not long be allowed to plead 
in vain. Surely it would not be unworthy of the universal 
philanthropy of the African association, either to assist these 
persecuted people themselves, or to use their influence to 
obtain assistance for them, although they are neither blacks 
(at least we believe so) nor slaves. 

On the third of October, the Marian cast anchor in a bay 
off Aden, on the Arabian coast. Here, as in several other 
parts of his book, Mr. Salt corrects an error committed by 
Mr. Bruce; and as it is always important to the cause of truth 
that the errors of one traveller should be corrected by the 
more accurate observations of another, we feel it our duty to 
extract such passages of Mr. Salt’s voyage as go to contradict 
any of the statements of Mr. Bruce. 


‘* From the observations made in the course of this voyage up the 
coast of Africa, it appears that no material obstacles existed to have 
prevented early navigators from making a direct voyage from Sofala 
to the Red Sea. I shall not attempt at any length to discuss the 
question, whether Sofala corresponds to the Ophir of the Hebrews, 
as [am of opinion that the Old Testament does not supply sufficient 
data to enable any one to decide upon the matter, and I shall there- 
fore content myself with merely pointing out the extreme inaccu- 
curacy of the statements on which a Jate celebrated author, Mr. Bruce, 
has founded his theory on the subject. The principal argument on 
which he seems to rely, depends on ‘ the time of the going and 
arriving of the fleet,’ which, as he expresses it, ‘ was precisely theee 
years, at no period more nor less,’ and that from this circumstance, 
it could not have been done ‘ with variable winds, but must have 
been accomplished by monsoons.’ The expression, in the Scriptures, 
however, is not so positive, ‘ once in three years,’ and ‘ every three 
years once,’ are very indefinite phrases, and might allow of any rea- 
sonable variation as to the period of time occupied in the vevege. 
Supposing, however, that he were correct as to this statement I shall 
proceed to prove the fallacy of the grounds on which his argument 
depends. 
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‘* His first position relative to the winds prevailing in the Red Sea, 
is strikingly incorrect, as the ‘ monsoon’ there (if it may be so 
termed) does by no means continue for six months steadily in the same 
point, either one way er the other, but, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
blows in the northern part nine months down, and in the southern nine 
months up, while in the centre of the sea the winds are often extreme- 
ly variable.* It happens during the height of the south-west 
monsoon in the Indian seas, in the months of June, July, and August, 
that the Etesian winds from the north-west prevailing in the Medi- 
terranean appear to find their way down the whole extent of the 
Red Sea, and it is in the height of the north-east monsoon in the 
Indian seas, during the months of November, December, and Janu- 
ary, that the south-east wind (which is a part of the same current of 
air, | conceive, as the north-east monsoon, only changed intoa dif- 
ferent direction. by the shape of the coasts) forces its way up as far 
as Suez. Even this general character of the prevailing winds must 
be taken with some allowance, as nothing tends so much to mislead 
as the too general assertions by which some authors are accustomed to 
tie down the winds, weathers, and seasons, all of which are known 
to be somewhat variable in every part of the globe.” 


Mr. Salt has completely the advantage in this argument, on 
the two grouids; that of the expression in Scripture, which 
Mr. Bruce misrepresented, and the latter one of the monsoons, 
To perform a voyage once i three years, by no means implies 
that the performance of it occupied the whole of the three 
years, nor, indeed, according to any acknowledged rules of 
language, will the expression fairly admit of any such construc- 
tion. The facts, too, respecting the monsoons, are decisive. 
We proceed to the other points. 


‘¢ The next points to which Mr. Bruce leads his readers are the 
mines of silver at Sofala, mentioned by Dos Santos, and the existence 
of certain ancient towers f in the neighbourhood, built of stone and 
lime, but the slight account given of the former proves nothing, and 
the latter rests entirely on a story received from the Moors ; being 
by no means ‘ a tradition common to all the Kaffers in that 
cquntry.’ 


* §* Vide Sir Home Popham’s, Captain Bissell’s, and Lord Valen- 
tia’s remarks respecting these winds.” 

+ ‘* These towers are said to exist in the interior of the kingdom of 
Bratus, one hundred and sixty leagues west of Sofala, on the front of 
one of which is engraved an inscription in unknown characters, 
This account was received from the Moors, vide Joh. de Barros, in 
Ramusio, vol. 1, p. 393 ; but the supposition of the inscription being 
placed there by the kings of Axum, or of its having any relation to the 
Ophirs of the Hebrews, as asserted by Marmol and other writers, 
appears to be entirely devoid of foundation.” 
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‘‘ The extract that follows from Eupolemus, and the use made 
of it, issuch a master-piece in the art of reasoning, that I cannot 
forbear quoting it. ‘ Eupolemus, an ancient author, speaking of 
David, says, that he built ships at Eloth, a city in Arabia, and thence 
sent miners, or, as he calls them, metal-men, to Orphi, or Ophir, an 
island in the Red Sea. Now, by the Red Sea, he understands the 
Indian ocean, and by Orphi, he probably meant the island of Mada- 
gascar ; ur Orphi, (or Ophir.) might have leen the name of the conti- 
nent instead of Sofala; that is, Sofala, where the mines are, might 
rave Leen the main land of Orphi. (Vide Mr. Bruce's Travels, 
Vol, ii. p. 352 ) 


We really had so much difficulty in persuading ourselves 
that such a man as Mr. Bruce could have written such non- 
sense as this, that we were half- disposed to doubt the accu- 
racy of Mr. Salt’s quotation. We, therefore, referred to 
Bruce’s Travels (though not without some trouble, as Mr. Salt 
quotes always the last octavo edition, whereas, ours is the 
first quarto) to ascertain the fact; and were a little surprized, 
we confess, to find the quotation strictly correct. By this 
mode of reasoning, if reasoning it may be called, Mr. Bruce 
might easily adapt any place to any name or any situation, to 
any y theory or any system which he might have to support, We 
are astonished beyond measure that so respectable a traveller 
as Mr. Bruce unquestionably was, should not have instantly 
perceived the folly and impotence of such reasoning, the mo- 
ment he committed it to paper. Weil may Mr, Salt remark 
on it, continuing, from the extract which we have given above, 
“ or, by the same chain of reasoning, it might have been any 
other place that the caprice of human imagination, shoul: 
choose to suggest. With respect to the winds in the Indias 
seas, Mr. Bruce’s assertions are still more contradicted 
facts. Supposing that a vessel sailed down the Red Sea ear) 
in August, she. might have had three months of favourable 
winds and weather till November, which surely is ample time 
for her voyage to Gardafui. In November, as Mr. Bruce 
himself allows, the north-east monsoon becomes settled in the 


} 
1) t? 
. ; 


‘¢ 
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Indian seas, and the vessel might then have continued 
voyage, and must have had full six months of continual 
winds and strong currents in her favour, which could not have 
failed to carry her down to Sofala; for as to ‘ the anomalo' i 
south-west monsvon in the beginning of November, whic 
was to cut off her voyage to Sofala, and oblige her to put in: 
the small harbour of ! Mocha, near to Melinda, but still nearer 
to Tarshish, there to continue six months,’* it is all absolutely 


=. 
‘7 





* «* Tarshish is said by Mr. Bruce to haye been mentioned in the 
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without foundation ; no such anomalous wind existing ; as is 
sufficiently proved by Admiral Blanket’s fleet, which was in 
this part of the sea from December to Apri!, (vide the accu- 
rate observations of Captain Bissell) and no such places as 
Mocha or Tarshish being known on the coast. The authority 
{ have already quoted is sufficient to bear me out in these 
facts, but I may, in confirmation, mention, that the Arabian 
boats run this voyage every year, at least, so far as the Que- 
timbo islands, and the Portuguese vessels, during the same 
season, are constantly in the habit of sailing from the Querimbe 
islands down to Sofala.”’ 


‘* The common tract pursued by the coral traders is as follows : 
they depart from the Red Sea in August (before which it is dangerous 
to venture out of the gulph) then proceed to Muscat, and thence to 
the coast of Malabar. In December they cross over to the coast 
of Africa, visit Mugdasho, Marea, Brava, Lamo, Melinda, and the 
Querimbo Islands; they then direct their course to the Comoro 
Islands, and the northern ports of Madagascar, or sometimes 
stretch down sowthward, as far as Sofala; this occupies them till 
after April, when they run up into the Red Sea, where they arrive 
in time to refit, and prepare a fresh cargo for the following year. 
This is the regular course of the trade. As to the ease with which 
the return might be effected, I beg leave to refer the reader once 
more to Captain Bissell’s journal, where he will find that, in April, 
the English fleet ran with a fair wind from Mugdasho to the Red 
Sea; and the concurrent testimony of the Portuguese and Arabs, 
together with our own voyage, proves that the same winds conti- 
nue without intermission till the end of September. 


Mr. Salt, it will scarcely be denied, has here fully established 
the point for which he contends ; but, indeed, the absurdity 
of Mr. Bruce’s statement supplied a sufficient confutation, 
and, therefore, we think, the author has bestowed more time 
and more reasoning upon it, than were either necessary or 
desirable. He thus concludes his argument. 


‘© Thus, ‘ the change of the monsoon six times,’ and the asser- 
tion that there is not another combination of winds over the globe 
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Abyssinian Chronicles as one of the districts opposed to Amda Sion ; 
but as the whole of this king’s expeditions certainly never extended 
above two hundred miles from Zeyla, very little importance can 
attach to this remark, even if it Le so mentioned, because it must 
have been in that case at least six hundred miles out of the scene of 
action. With respect to the rivers Yass and Aco, one actually lies 
to the north of Zeyla, and the other at no great distance, while in 
Mr, B.’s map, they are carried ten degrees south of it.” 
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capable to effect the same voyage,* falls totally to the grounc. As 
to the Map given by Mr. Bruce, ‘ to remove the difficulties of his 
reader ;’ it is absolutely unworthy of notice, were it not- for the 
errors to which it may lead from its extreme inaccurecy, and from 
its being founded entirely on visionary principles,” 


The map here referred to, it is highly necessary to observe, 
is not the general map given by Mr. Bruce, but the particular 
map intended to i}lustrate Solomon’s voyage to Ophir.—The 
next attack on Mr. Bruce is of a more serious nature, as it 
applies directly and immediately to his integrity. 


* The additional mistakes and even absurdities,” pursues Mr. 
Salt, ‘‘in this treatise are very numerous, but the edifice being 
pulled down, it is not worth while to meddle with the imaterials. 
One circumstance, however, ought not to be passed over in silence. 
In this same treatise,, Mr. Brace gives a very detailed account of 
some magnificent 1uins at Asab; ‘the blocksof marble’ composing 
which ‘ were joined with thick cramps or bars of brass,’ and he 
adds soon afterwards, .“‘ but upon analysing this on my return to 
England, I found it copper without mixture, or virgin copper.’t 
Now the whole of this appears to be pure fiction, for, the late 
editor of his works has confessed, that the whole voyage from Loheia 
to Babelmandel and Asab, (which was first suspected by Mr. Laing, 
the well-known author of ‘ The History of Scotland’) must be 
‘ given upas being totally inconsistent with the observations and dates 
Sound among Mr. Bruce's own Journads.’”’ 


We must interrupt our quotation, just to observe that it 
isa pity Mr. Laing’s sagacity in the discovery of errors, was 
not exercised to the advantage of his own history; in which 


- + er 





* This is not stated with Mr. Salt’s usual accuracy, for Mr. 
Brace qualifies the assertion, or rather makes no assertion at all, for 
his words are, ‘‘ There is not another combination of winds of 
monsoons over the globe, as far as J know, capable to effect the 
same.” Bruce's Travels, Vol. i. P. 440. 4to, edition, Ovur readers 
will see that all Mr. B. says, is, that there is not such a thing within 
his knowledge, which is very different from a positive assertion. Rev. 


+ This must be taken from the octavo edition of Bruce's Travels, 
for we have searched the quarto for it in vain; where the reader 
will find the description of the ruins in question, in Vol. i. Pp. 
444—5. It is our decided opinion, that where the integrity of an 
author is thas impeached, first, that the whole passage in which 
the charge is founded shou'd be given, and secondly, that a reference 
should be made to the different editions of his works, that the reader 
may, if he chuse, consult the original ? Rev. 
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faets .are distorted to prop a crazy system, and prejudice is 
secn incessantly combating with truth! The suspicion of 
such a writer lends no strength to Mr, Salt’s remark, and had, 
therefore, better been omitted, 


‘¢ The proof given by Mr. Murray is as follows. ‘ Mr. Bruce 
arrived at Lokeia, on the 18th of July, 1769, where be remained 
till his departure for Alyssinia. He inade observations of Jatitade 
or longitude there, on July 21st, 26ih, August 5th, &c. Balugani’s 
journal of this Be ‘riod is complete.’ (Vide Mr. Murray's Appendix 
to Bruce, Vol. ii. p. 264, last edition.) It was within this period, 
from the 27th of July, to the 6th of August, that Mr. Bruce pre- 
tends to have made the voyage to Babelmandeh and Asab. The 
voyage from Cosseir to the Em erald Island and back, is also given up 
by Mr. Murray, as Mr. Bruce did not urrive at Cosseir till the 22nd 
of March, though he describes the voyage to have taken place be- 
tween the 14th and 20th of that Month. (Vide Appendix to Book 
first, in Vol. ii. p.262) As both these voyages contain a vast 
pomber of very minute details, both of observations and trans- 
actions, the reader may form from them a pretty just estimate of the 
inventive talents of this author. Had not the testimony oa the 
subject been unquestionable, I should have scarcely thought it pos- 
sible to have carried on a narrative with so much apparent internal 
evidence of authenticity ; and, indeed, at the time that Lord Valen- 
tia started lis doubts on both points, I differed in opinion from him 
on the subject, as I had not, at that time, sufficiently investigated the 
question. 


Mr. Salt then pays some compliments to the relatives and 
publishers of Mr. Bruce, for bringing forward these facts ! 
Surely no compliments could be necessary for the performance 
of an act of common justice to the public, and the non- ~per- 
formance of which, with the documents in their possession, 
would have subjected them tothe charge of dishonesty. As 
to the publishers we should suppose they could scarcely be 
akowed a voice on the question. We say this, on the suppo- 
sition that Mr, Salt is perfectly correct in his statement of the 
facts. But we confess the charge is of a nature to stagger 
our credulity. Hf it be literally true, that Mr. Bruce deli- 
berately imposed on the public, as a true and correct account 
of facts and circumstances, a fictitious narrative, the offspring 
of his own imagination, and having no foundation whatever 
in truth, what opinion must we form of his integrity? ’Tis 
in vain to mince the matter. If Mr. Bruce could do this, 
he must be wholly undeserving of credit; and nothing, ie. 
pending solely on his assertion, ought to be believed. We 
defy Mr. Salt to controvert or overthrow this covelusion. 
What, then, would become of the high character given him 
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by his biographer for his strict regard to religion and morality ; 
what, of his monumental inscription, which holds him up 
as conspicuous, not only for genius and for courage, but for 
virtue also? For it surely requires no force of reasoning to 
eonvince the world, that fraud and imposition are incompatible 
with virtue. 

But we are not disposed to give up the character of Mr. Brice, 
without further examination. We lament that we have not 
that edition of Bruce’s ‘Travels which contams the comments 
of Mr. Murray, and from which Mr. Salt quotes, calling it the 
last edition. Again and again shall we complain of this toose 
mode of queting ; the author ought to have specified the date 
of the publication, and the names of the publishers ; a cus- 
tom uniformly, we believe, followed by all controversial writers ; 
and, in regard to Mr. Bruce, Mr. Salt must be considered as a 
controversialist. We sent to our bookseller, a few months ago, 
for Mr. Murray’s Memoirs of Bruce, and he sent us the quarto 
volume, published in 1808, by Constable, Edinburgh, and 
Longman, London, and containing ‘© an Account of the Life 
and Writings of James Bruce, Esqr.”” with two volunnaous 
appendices, of letters, extracts from jus Journ ul, and from 
Balugani’s, who attended him to the source of the Nile, &e. &e. 
This, we took for granted, was the last edition of Mr. Murray’s 
remarks on Bruce; but as it does. not contain the passages 
quoted by Mr. Salt, we must conclude that there is some sub- 
sequent edition. In the preface to this volume, Mr. Murray 
informs his readers, that “ the following account of the Life 
and Writings of Mr. Bruce, was prefixed to the second edition 
of his travels printed in 1805. It is now re-printed in the 
quarto form, with considerable additions and emendations, for the 
use of those who possess only the first edition of his work,” &c. 
And, speaking ef the appendices, we are told that they contain 
all the miscellaneous information respecting the ‘countries 
described, ‘‘ which could be found among Mr. Bruce’s papers.” 
It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Murray, to whom the relatives 
of Mr. Bruce had confided that gentleman's papers, had either 
had them in his immediate possession, or had had constant 
access to them, long before 1805, when he published the second 
editiop of Bruce’s works, with the Life and Comments, Had 
anything material escaped him, even at that period, the farther 
researches which he had made into those papers, to supply the 
“* considerable additions and emendations” introduced inte kis 
quarto volume, published three years afterwards, would surely 
have enabled him to discover it, and, in that case, it was his 
duty to introduce it into this publication, And, indeed, if 
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there be any comments and remarks of Mr. Murray not con- 
tained in the quarto, and not published separately so as to be 
attainable by the purchasers of the quarto, instead of deserving 
the compliments paid to them by Mr. Salt, the persons who 
directed the publication, are obnoxious to censure, for some- 
thing very like imposition. 

But the passage quoted by Mr. Salt, on which he founds his 
charge against Mr. Bruce of having fabricated the whole of 
his pretended voyages from Loheia to Babelmandeb and Asab ; 
and from Cosseir to the Emerald island and back, is not only not 
to be found in the volume before us, but that volume contains 
the fullest contradiction of it. We have already seen that the 
reason assigned for disbelieving the account of the voyage from 
Cosseir, is that Mr. Bruce did not arrive at Cosseir till the 
22nd of March. Now in the quarto edition of the Account of 
Bruce’s Life and Writings, published by Mr. Murray, as we 
have before shewn, in 1808, at p. 62, the reader will find the 
following passage. 

** Mr. Bruce, after suffering much inconvenience from the people 
of the caravan, arrived at Cosseir on the 22nd of February, and re- 
mained there till the 5th of April, when he sailed tor Arabia, 
During his residence at Cosseir, he made an excursion up the coast 
of the Red Sea, as far as N. LL. 23° 58/; and examined Jibbel 
Zemrid, the emerald mine, described by Pliry and other. ancient 
writers,” 


With respect to the voyage to Loheia, Mr. Salt, quoting 
Mr. Murray’s last edition, says, “‘ Mr. Bruce arrived at Loheia 
on the 18th of July,* 1769, where he remained till his depar- 





* It is singular that the account here quoted by Mr. Salt from Mr. 
Murray, is, as far as relates to thetime of Mr. Bruce's arrival at 
Loheig, contradicted, in a letter written by Mr. Bruce to his friend 
Mr. Wood, and dated Gondar, March Ist, 1770, and which was, 
consequently, composed only eight months after his arrival at Loheia, 
when, it is natural to suppose, the circumstance must have been 
fresh in his memory. In the appendix to the 4to. of Mr. Murray, p. 
211-12, Mr. Bruce says, in the letter referred to. ‘‘ The leginning 
of August we arrived-at Loheia ;—here we waited till the beginning 
of September, when we embarked on board a small bark for Massowa. 
And, in a note on this passage, Mr. Morray remarks— Mr. Bruce 
does not mention here his southern excarsion. Lobeia was the place 
where his guide was to join him.” We note this remark only to shew 
that Mr. Murray's attention was evidently drawn, in a particular 
manner, to this southern voyage, namely, the voyage from Loheta to 
Babelmandeb and Asab; so that it was the more estraordinary that, 
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ture for Abyssinia.” And it is added, that on July 21st, 26th, 
and August 5th, he made calculations of latitude or longitude 
at Loheia. But what said Mr. Murray in 1808 ? 


« After leaving Jidda” (on the 8th of July, 1769,) ‘* Mr. Bruce 
sailed up the Arabian coast by Consoda, Cape Heli, and Leheva, till 
he reaghed the straits of the Indian ocean. He returned partly along 
the African side of the gulf, and arrived ag Loheia on the 6th of Au- 
gust, where he was obliged to wait till the beginning of September 
for hisguide, Mahomet Gibberti.” -tto. p. 68. 


Now here are palpable contradictions in the accounts given 
by Mr. Murray of the same transactions. If Mr. Murray dis- 
covered, as we must suppose, notes and observations, among 
Mr. Bruce’s papers, which had escaped his notice for years, 
what are we to think of his industry, or of his fidelity? . He 
first examines the papers of Mr. Bruce for the special purpose 
of publishing a new edition of his works, corrected and en- 
larged, with his own comments and remarks, and prefaced by 
a life of the author, the transactions of which, for several 
years, must, of necessity, haye been collected from his 
papers. Afteran examination which he must have thought 
complete, Mr. Murray, in 1805, publishes this new octavo 
edition of Bruce’s Trav els. He is then applied to, to publish 
the additional matter in quarto, to accommodate the purchasers 
of the first quarto edition; he takes three years fora farther 
exsmination of the papers, and, in 1808, produces his quarto, 
‘‘ with considerable additions and emendations.” Now, thata 
man of great application and industry, as Mr. Murray is ’ under- 
stood to have been, should, in these two examinations, have passed 
over, in Balugani’s Journal too, which he had frequent occasion 
to quote, (of which he gives a very particular and detailed 
account in the appendix, p. 292, 4to. together with very large 
extracts,) facts so material as those adduced by Mr. Salt, facts 
which struck at the root of Mr. Bru¢e’s credit, and falsified his 
minute relations of two particular voyages, is a circumstance, 





if any doubt had arisen in his mind respecting its re@lity, he should 
not have searched any paper relating to it, with the resolution either 
to confirm, or to remove, it. The omission to mention this voyage 
ina letter to his fviend, in which he gave him, of course, a very 
cursory, loose, and superficial, account of his movements, is certainly 
no proof that the .oyage had not taken place. But if Mr. Bruce be 
accurate in his statement of his arrival at Lobeia, there must be some 
error in the dates of the observations said t# have been taken there, 
because the days specified were antecedent to the stated period pf bis 
arrival.—Rev. 
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we will not say incredible, but of so extraordinary a nature as te 
make us hesitate very much before we can give it our SO 

assent. Such conduct is utterly incompatible with the character 

uniformly assigned, to Mr. Brace, by his biographer.* It is true, 


_ 





_~--— 


* We have heard that the late Mr. Murray was a modest, diffi- 
dent, unassuming, young man. From a perusal of his book, we 
should consider him’ rather as indecisive than diffident ; and the dor. 
matic manner in which he, a very young man, presumptuously con- 
demns some of the first scholars, and soundest theologians, of the 
age, impresses us, we confess, with no very favourable idea of his 
modesty. We extract, in support of our opinion, the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Murray's quarto, pp. 368.9, ‘ Considering the valve 
of oriental literature, in all investigations which are intended to exa- 
mine, or illustrate, the principles of revealed religion, and the ten- 
dency of that literature to promote our knowledge of a very extensive 
and interesting portion of the globe, not to mention the advance- 
ment of our political interests in India, it is to be regretted, that the 
study of that branch of learning is, in this country, neither cultivated 
nor encouraged. Perhaps theologians think, that the church is secure 
on the basis of what has been already done ; and that a general neg- 
lect, not to say ignorance, of the language of the sacred books, may 
be excused, as the industry of former times has enabled us to know, 
in general, what they contain. This security is not prudent. For 
the great scholars of the sixteenth and seventeerth centuries, had 
not the same advantages either in criticism or philosophy which we 
possess. ‘They ascertained what was truth, as far as they were alle ; 
but it cannot be supposed, that a work which is progressive, could Le 
Jinished at once. Considerable pains have, indeed, been taken to 
procure, by collation, an accurate copy of the Old Testament; but 
it is astonishing to see how litile knowledge of the oriental lan- 
guages, Lowth, and other translators of particular books, have shewn 
in their different works. Literature is disgraced by a number of dull 
Hebrew grammars and dictionaries, written by such scholiasts as 
Parkhurst, Bate, &c. who pretend to settle the meaning of words, 
and, at the same time, have neither goed sense and judgment to 
investiga'e, nor learning to discover the objects of their research 
sy maintaining that the Hebrew language exists only in the Bible, 
and by thus d ictaching it from the Arabic, and other related dialects 
they assume-a liberty of giving whatever form and meaning to the 
aoe they think most plausible. -Yet the grammar and prosody of 
the Jewish language might easily be traced from these kindred sources. 
Oa the other hand, it infidels should attack the sacred books in the 
present state of Hebrew philo! logy, it is certain that they might gain 
a greater advantage than, on a first view of the subject, may be a} pre- 
hended, and a suipport to their arguments, which it would requ 
some time and attentiontoremove. The literature of Jones, un se 
with the wit and intentions of Voltaire, would do more harm than 
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indeed, that Mr. Bruce did not compose the account of his 
travels till twelve years after his return; and, therefore, he 
might, without being subjected to the smallest imputation of 
wilful error, have been led into mistakes, on the subject of 
dates ; particularly as his biographer informs us, that he more 
often wrote from his memory than from his notes. But the 
falsification here charged upon him, could not possibly have 
arisen from misconception or mistake. It must have beena 
wilful fabrication. Now, under all the circumstances of the 
case, Mr. Bruce’s character considered, his general accuracy, 
as acknowledged by ail subsequent travellers of merit, and the 
confusion in which, under any view of the case, the whole 
matter is involved, we are much more disposed to ascribe the 
apparent contradiction to some undiscovered error, on one side 
or the other, than toa flagrant violation of integrity In a man 
whose character stood so high as Mr, Bruce’s deservedly stood. 

We now leave Mr. Brace, at least for a while, and return 
to Mr. Salt, who, by this time, has reached Aden, where his 
curiosity had nearly cost him his life. 


‘ Aden, on the northern and western sides, is proteeted bya steep 
and craggy mountain, on the pinnacles of which stand - several 
ancient towers, erected by the Turks. ‘The striking appearance of 
these from a distance, had made me entertain a wish to examine 
them ; and for this purpose, on Friday, the 6th, I resolved to ascend 
the mountain. The road is extremely steep, and much incommoded 
by loose stones and pieces of rock, so that it was not long before our 
resolution was severely put to thetest. After sarmounting the first 
difficulty, we came to a deep gully, in which we found two or three 
small pits of rain-water, some trees, and a few straggling goats. 
After traversing this gully, another steep presented itself, that took us 
up to a rugged plain about a mile in extent, which, though at this 
time parched up, affords, after the rains, sustenance enough for a 
considerable number of goats. Beyond this, the ascent became so 
abrupt, that our guide assured us it was inaccessible ; notwithstand- 
ing which, we persisted in advancing, and at last, after great exertion, 
reached one of the highest ridges of the mountain, which was so 
extremely narrow along the top, as to present on both sides the ter- 
rific aspect of a perpendicular abyss. At this point my companions 
sat down on the rock, and could not be induced to proceed further, 
though we were then at no great distance from she principal tower, to 





many volumes of philosophical scepticism.” Probably our Jearned 
readers will smile at this modest youth's abuse of men to whom they 
have been accustomed to look up witb admiration and respect ; and 
whose memories we will not insalt by any defence against such an 
attack.—Rev. 

No. 200, Vol. 48, January, 1815. C 
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visit which, formed the chief object of the excursion. My desire, 
if possible, to find an inscription, which I had reason to think might 
exist there, determined me to persist in the attempt, and, after reach- 
ing the tower with great difficulty and considerable hazard, I suc- 
ceeded in getting intoit, by clinging with my arms round an angle of 
the wall, where, supported only by one loose stone, I had to pass 
overt a perpendicular precipice of many hundred feet, down which, 
it was impossible to look without shuddering. I had now done my 
utmost, but found nothing to reward me for the danger | bad encoun- 
tered, except the view, which was indeed magnificent, and at this 
moment I confess, I could not help Jooking round with a feeling of 
gratification, somewhat bordering on pride, at beholding my less 
adventurous companions, and the inhabitants of the town, gazing up 
from beneath, together with the lofty hills and the broad expanse of 
ocean extended at my feet. The pleasure, however, which this pros- 
pect afforded, was greatly allayed by the necessity there existed of 
retracing my steps, which required a much stronger effort than the 
entrance itself had done, for, after a few moments reflection, I found 
a feeling of hesitation coming over my mind, which would, lam 
convinced, in a few minutes, have actually disabled me from the 
undertaking, and nothing but the absolute necessity of making 
the attempt enabled me, with a sort of desperation, to surmount 
the difficulties of the situation into which I had unwarily drawn 
myselt. 


(To be Continued.) 











Discipline; a Novel. By the author of. “ Self Control.” 
Small 8vo. Pp. 887, ll. 4s. Manners and Miller, Edin- 
burgh ;. Longman, Huyst, and Co. London. 1814. 


WE derived so much pleasure from the former production of 
this writer, that we looked forward with no small degree of 
impatience, and with much anticipated satisfaction, to another 
publication from the same pen. In Self Control, indeed, that 
is in the last volume, we remarked, with regret, the wild exu- 
berance of, what we conceived to be youthfu’/, fancy, and the 
too great indulgenee of a vivid imagination; but we expected 
that these defects would easily be cured, as the judgment 
advanced to maturity, and experience taught the prudence of 
compression. Nor have our expectations been wholly disap- 
pointed in the volume before us ; for fancy has been restrained 
in her flights, and judgment has, in most respects, asserted 
her empire. But the art of compression remains still to be 
acquired; and the same fault attaches to this,.as attached to 
the former, production; the story is, most unnecessarily, 
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extended and amplified, and the interest, in proportion, weak- 
ened. Still, however, the work has considerable merit. 

Speaking, in her preface, of ‘*annocent amusement,” the 
author observes : 


«* It may be doubted how far this term is applicable to any man- 
ner of employing time, which, without exercising the rational or 
mora! faculties, cherishes the appetite for fiction, and the habit of 
reading without thought. The appetite for fiction is indeed universal, 
and has unfortunately been made the occasion of conveying poison of 
every description, into the youthful mind. Why must the antedote 
be confined to such forms as are sure to be rejected by those who need 
itthe most ? There is high authority for using fable as the vehicle of 
important, even of solemn, truth; and to this purpose it is here 
applied without hesitation.” 


These sentiments are in such perfect unison with those 
opinions, which we have eften expressed, on the subject of 
novel-writing, that it is needless for us to expatiate on their 
justice. The author goes on to observe, that she chose the 
subject of her present novel on account of its connection with 
that of Self-Control--- 


*« the whole moral and religious discipline of life being 
intended to form those habits of self-command, in which Laura” 
(the heroine of her former work) “ excelled, and in which 
Ellen Percy,” (the heroine of the present) ‘‘ is so miserably de- 
fective.” 





In fact, there is such a necessary connection, (we had 
almost said identity) between the two, that the one cannot 
subsist without the other. There can be ‘no religious disci- 
pline without self-command ; and no self-command (in a 
Christian) without religious discipline. Well does the author 
-observe--- 


«* For an endeavour to shew the necessity of the progress of 
religious principle, no apology seems requisite. Even admitting 
for a moment that this principle had no foundation in truth, still 
it cannot be denied, that it influences the actions and sentiments of 
all the best, and many of the wisest, of mankind ; thus affecting 
the opinions, at least, of the multitude also. A picture of human 
life, then, which excludes this great agent, is like a system of ana- 
tomy in which the heart is forgotten. ‘The inferior parts may be 
described with a truth which is acknowledged by every observer ; 
with a skill which delights while it instructs ; but the description, 
however accurate, is incomplete. [t cannot convey a full idea 
of man as he appears in a country where Christianity is known.” 


The plain truth is, that man is a religious being, and that 
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the present life is a state of probation ; and that on his con- 
duct in it depends his eternal happiness or misery. To suppose, 
therefore, that religion has no connection with his ictlons, 
has no influence on his thoughts, is to admit a supposition 
which none but an ideot can entertain for a moment. To 
represent man, as regulating all the actions of his life, 
however important, without the smallest regard to reli- 
gious motives, and without the smallest consideration for the 
future, 1s to represent him in a state in which he never can, 
or ought to, be seen in a christian country. And this forms 
our great objection to the productions of the Edgeworths, 
and of somé other popular writers of the day. it flatters, 
however, the prevailing passions of the thoughtless multitude 
of readers, high and low, who read only to be amused, without 
seeking or wishing for instruction. To them, indeed, re- 
ligious reflections might be troublesome ; they might lead 
them to cast their eyes inwardly, and to ask themselves, for 
a moment, what good they were doing in the world, and 
in what manner they were fulfilling the end of their des: 
tination, or preparing themselves for another and a_ better 
life. 

At the close of her preface, the author disclaims all wish oa 
intention of courting a comparison with other writers of her 
own country (for she is evidently a native of Scotland) who 
have already delineated Scottish manners and customs; and 
she informs her readers, that the story of Discipline, was 
planned several years before the appearance of Wavericy, 
to which it is conceived to bear more resembiance. But the 
apology was unnecessary ; because there is no similarity either 
in the stories or in the modes of de ‘lineating the manners and 

customs of the country. 

Ellen Percy, the heroine of this novel, is the daughter of a 
merchant, who, descended from an ancient family, was early 
taught to cherish a hatred of every thing connected with 
Aristocracy, because his father, having eontracted a matri- 
monial connection which his family thought derogatory to 
their rank, had been left to starve on a curacy. Mr. Percy, 
however, the father of Ellen, laboured so ctlectually in his 
vocation that, at the time when this story opens, he had re- 
alized a fortune of three hundred thousand “‘pounls. illen was 
his only child, and she was, in every sense of the word, that 
most intolerable of all human beings, a spoiled child, tor 
which, indeed, she was, in no smali degree, indebted to 
her mother, of whom she (for Ellen is her own historian) 
gives the following aecount. 
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I have her figure now before me. I recollect the tender 
brightness of her eyes, as, laying her hand upon my head, she 
raised them silently to heaven. I love toremember the fine flush 
that was called to her cheek, by the fervour of the half-uttered 
blessing. She was, in truth, a gentle being ; and bore my way- 
ward humour with an angel's patience. But she exercised a control 
too gentle, over a spirit which needed to be reined by a tirmer hand 
than her's. She shrank from bestowing even merited reproot, and 
never inflicted pain without suffering much more than she caused. 
Yet, let pot these relentings of nature be called weakness—or if 
the stern moralist refuse to spare, let it disarm his severity, to learn 
that J was an only child.” 


Here is an excellent lesson for mothers, from whose mis- 
conduct, in the management of their children, more mischief 
results to society than can easily be conce ived, or will readily 
be acknowledged. We are not disposed to criticise, with the seve- 
rity which our heroine deprecates, the fatal relaxation of disci- 
pline on the part of her mother. But still we must call things by 
ther right names, and, therefore, must charge with more than 
weakness her indulgence to her only child. In fact, that indul- 
cence—as, indeed, is generally the case—evidently sprang 
trom selfishness : —correction was not administered, when de- 
served, because the mother herself felt more pain than the 
daughter. Thus, it was clearly to avoid pain, and unpleasant 
feelings, that she forbor e to correct her child, wholly unmind- 
ful of the wise man’s admonition, “ spare the rod, and spoil 
the child.” This, then, was a selfish feeling. And from the 
same motive re proof was either wholly withholden, or most 
sparingly administered. And thus to spare herself, she neg- 
lected a most important part of her duty, and entailed a curse 
on her child, and on all who might have the misfortune either 
to depend on her, or to be connected with her; making her a 
creature, wholly unfit to perform her own duty, and, indeed, 
utterly ignorant of it; certain to be miserable herself, and to 
render every one about her miserable. But, it is alleged, 
by way of mitigation, that Ellen was her only child. In the 
estimate of reason, this was an additional motive for bestowing 
all possible attention on her, with a view to render her as good 
and as amiable as possible. Where there is a large family, the 
attention of a mother is necessarily divided, and she cannot, 
of course, bestow on each child tbat portion of it which, if 
there were but one, it must be her wish, \and is assuredly her 
duty, to bestow. Instead, then, of the circumstance alleged 
supplying an excuse for negligence, it affords a considerable 
aggravation of the offence. We have thought it necessary to 
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say thus muchon the subject, for the benefit of such of our 
female readers as have the happiness, (and the awful responsi- 
bility attached to the character) of being mothers. 

The child, so mismanaged, was such as might have been 
expected, for the domestics, of course, took the cue from 
their mistress, and Miss Ellen was not to be thwarted, or even 
contradicted, in any thing. As to her father, he was so 
immersed in the important concern of accumulating money, 
that he never thought of his daughter’s education. The young 
Jady describes herself, as having been “ proud, petulant, and 
rebellious,” when a child, and, as no effort was made to cor- 
rect her bad disposition, it may easily be imagined, that, 
with her years, these bad qualities increased. Her father, 
however, not only viewed their progress with perfect tranquil- 
lity, but sagaciously encouraged them, by remarking, in the 
presence of his daughter, that ‘€ a woman is better for a spice 
of the Devil!” To consummate the waywardness of Ellen’s 
disposition, an invitation came for her to accompany a family 
to the play, at a time when she was much indisposed. Mrs. 
Percy for once summoned resolution enough to reject the invita- 
tion ; but Miss played the vixen so successfully as to summon 
papa to her aid, by whose interposition, she obtained the 
desired permission to go tothe play. The consequence was, 
that she returned home much worse than she went ; was seized 
with a dangerous fever, which confined her for a long time 
to her bed, where she was attended by her mother with such 
unceasing vigilance and care, as proved too much for her feeble 
frame, and soon brought her to the grave. ‘The parting scene 
between Mrs. Percy and her daughter is well described. The 
young lady was inconsolable for her loss for a few hours ; when 
her natural humour returned, and, being now subject to no 
controul, she became the tyrant of the house, and the com- 
plaints of her misconduct were so frequent, that her father 
grew tired, and, to get rid of them, sent Ellen to school. 

At this school Ellen was under little more restraint than 
had been imposed on her at home. She was imprisoned, 
indeed, for two days, for refusing to make an apology to a 
young lady of quality, Lady Maria de Burgh (daughter to 
a Duke) for a slap on the face, which she had richly deserved 
for unprovoked insolence. ‘This quarrel, and the hatred which 
it generated, lasted through life ;—and here she contracted an 
intimacy with a Miss Juliet Arnold, the daaghter of a rich 
insurance broker, which had a great influeuce on her future 
conduct. Miss Arnold’s father being a man of obscure origin, 

Ani conceiving wealth alone competent to confer distinction, 
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had left the whole of his fortune to his son, who sent her to 
this school, for the express purpose of being ‘ educated to be 
married,’ 


** Let no simple reader, trained by an antiquated grandmother 
in the country, imagise my meaning to be that Miss Arnold was 
practised in the domestic, the economical, the submissive, ka ag 
that she was skilled in excusing frailty, enlivening solitude, 
scattering sunshine upon the passing clouds of life !—I only mean 
that Miss Arnold was taught accomplishments which were deemed 
likely to attract notice and admiration ; that she knew what to with- 
draw from the view, aud what to prepare for exhibition ; that she 
was properly instructed in the value of settlements ; and duly con- 
vinced of the degradation and misery of failure in the grand purpose 
of a lady's existence. For the rest, nature:had done much to qualify 
Juliet for her profession, for she bad a pliant temper, and an easy 
address; she could look undesigning and flatter fearlessly ; her 
manners were caressing, her passions cool, and her person was 
generally agreeable, without being handsome enough to awaken the 
caution ef one sex, or the envy of the other. Even when a child, 
she had an instinctive preference for companions superior to herself 
in rank and fortune; and, though she was far from being a general 
favourite, was sure to make herself acceptable where she chose to 
conciliate.” 


In short,“ Miss Arnold was a young woman who had her 
way to make in the world, and who was incumbered with 
none of those awkward delicacies, troublesome scruples, and 
untoward principles, which, in some minds, operate as impe- 
diments to fortune. The school, the epitome of a state, was 
divided into two parties, at the head of which were Lady 
Maria de Burgh, aud Miss Ellen Perey. Under the banners 
of this last, enlisted Juliet Arnold. 


‘* Meanwhile our education proceeded selon les reples. We were 
taught the French and Italian languages; but, in as far as was 
compatible with these acquisitions, we remained ignorant of the 
accurate science, or elegant literature, to which they might have 
introduccd us. We learnt to draw landscape ; but, secluded from 
the fair originals of nature, we gained not one idea from the art 
except such as were purely mechanical. Miss Arnold painted beau- 
tiful fans, and I was an adept in the manufacture of card-purses, 
and match figures. But had we been restricted to the use of such 
apparel as we could make, I fear we should have been reduced to 
even more than fashionable scantiness of attire. The advertisements 
from house, protestedthat ‘the utmost attention should be 
paid to the morals of the pupils; which promise was performed 
by requiring, that, every Sanday aftericon, we should repeat by 
rote, a page of the catechism, after wiich we were sent ‘ fortis 
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to meditate, at even tide, in the park. We were instructed in the art 
of wearing our ciothes fashionably, and arranging our decorations 
with grace and effect ; but as tor ** the ornaments of a meek and 
quiet spirit,” they were in no higher estimation 2 house, than 
‘ wimples and round tires like the moon.’ 





In a word, the only acc omplishment she acquired at this 
fashionable seminary was music, in which she learnt to excel, 
¢ > 
nore from envy to Lady Maria, than from taste or inclination. 


‘€ This stimulant of doubtful character, even when untainted with 
the poison of enmity, operated so effectually, that I at last outstripped 
all my competitors, and my musical powers were pronounced equal 
to any whic h the public may command for hire. This acquisition 
(I blush whilst I write it) cost me the labour of seven hours a day! 
Full haif the time which, after deducting the seasons of rest and 
.efreshment, remained for all the duties of a rational, a social, an 
immortal, Being ! wise Providence! was it to be squandered thus, 
that leisuce was bestowed ov a happy few ! leisure, the privilege of 
Eden ; for which fallen man must so often sigh and toil in vain.” 


Seven hours a day devoted to the acquisition of a mere 
accomplishment! of an accomplishment, too, which can, at 
best, be only a source of amusement! How much substantial 
instruction, how many important studies, how many serious 
duties, must be neglected, for the attainment of excellence in 
such a matter of amusement! And can parents, Christian 
yarents, creatures of reflection, not only suffer, but encourage 
their daughters thus to consume, to misemploy, to waste, so large 
a portion of their youral days, so cet of the most import- 
ant hours of their lives! Unhappily, in the present state of 
society, acc omplishments tke the lead in female education, 
and, too often, to the utter exclusion of all beneficial acquire- 
ments. Religious and moral instruction, the inculcation of 
sound principles, attention ‘to habits of self-command founded 
ou right motives, and all Uyat discipline which trains the mind 
toreflection and to virtue, ‘orm, we fear, no part of the modern 
system of scholastic education, which aims rather to train up 
fine ladies, than to make good christians, and useful members 
of society. Nor is this rage for accomplishments confined to 
the higher classes of society; it pervades the middle ranks; and 
infects nearly the whole body of wealthy citizens. Men, whose 
parents were ignorant and uneducated, though trained to habits 
of useful industry, are frequently the most anxious to make 
their daughters elegunit and accomplished ladies. With a pro- 
found ignorance of all those homely but useful acquirements 


which formerly made the best housewives of women of the 
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highest rank, and totally unable to perform any one duty of a 
mistress of a family, except to sit at the head of their table, 
they are trained to make elegant lumber for some rich man’s 
house. As to instructive friends, rational companions, able 
advisers, economical managers of a family, the man, who 
seeks for them among the fashionably-educated Misses of the 
present day, will be destined to experience the most woeful 
disappointment. 

Before Ellen had completed her sixteenth year, her educa- 
tion was deemed comp ete, and she returned to her father’s 
house, or rather to his villa at Richmond, whither she was 
accompanied by her friend Juliet Arnold. But here she also 
found a friend of a different kind; an old-fashioned friend of 
her mother, Miss Elizabeth Mortimer; who, on the pressing 
invitation of Mr. Percy, had left her own cottage, to watch 
over the youth of his daughter. Of her reception by the 
accomplished young ladies, fresh from school, we have the fol- 
lowing account: 


‘‘ T regret to say that she was received with sentiments much less 
amicable. Miss Arnold, and I considered her as a spy upon our actions, 
and a restraint upon our pleasares. We called her Argus and Daenna ; 
voted her a stick, a bore, a quiz, or, to sum up all reproach in ene 
comprehensive epithet (appellation) a Methodist. Not that she 
really was asectary. On the contrary, she was an affectionate and dati- 
ful daughter t of the establishment, countenancing schismatics no more 
than by adopting : such of their doctrines and practices as are plainly 
scriptural ; ;* and by testifying towards them, on al! occasions, whether 
of opposition or conformi ity, a charity which evinced the divinity of 
its own original. But Miss Mortimer displayed a practical conviction 
that grey hairs ought to be covered with a cap ; and that a neck of 
five and forty is the better for a handkerc hief ; she attended church 
regularly ; was seldom seen in a public place ; and, above all, was 
said to have the preposterous custom of condescending to join her 
own servants in daily prayer. Miss Arnold and I were persuaded 
that our Duenna would attempt te import this ‘ pernicious super- 
stition’ into her new residence, and we resolved upon a vigorous 
resistance of her authority.” 


Our readers will immediately perceive that Miss Mortimer 
was a most unfashionable dame ; but how wilh they be shocked 
to learn, that she was Ellen’s chaperonne, for a short time, to 
several fashionable routs, where no such thing as age is talked 





* Surely she need not have had recourse to schismatics for ‘ doc- 
trines and practices plainly scriptural ;° she must have found these 
in the bosom of the Established Church. But the author, we appre- 
hend, has not expressed her own ideas clearly.—Rev. 
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of or known, and where necks of fifty-five boldly court the 
glance, and grey hairs assume the auburn locks of youth, 
In short, fashionable routs are masquerades without masks, 
in wiich all parties put off their natural character, and act and 
talk as if they were any thing but what they are. 

It is not our intention to follow this unfeeling butterfly, 
engendered on the dunghill of wealth, through all her fashion- 
able flights.. Sucha compound of unteeling selfishness, incor- 
rigible vi unity, stupid pride, disgusting conceit, and of every 
thing. odicus in mind aud conduct, it was difficult for the 
human imagination to conceive, or for a female pen to pour- 
tray. Brought to London, to an elegant mansion in one of the 
fashionable squares, at the west end of the town, purchased by 
her father for his residence, she set herself up for the reigning 
beauty of the day. She was the object of notice and attention 
at every rout, and at every other fashionable place of resort. 
As the daughter of a citizen, she was an object of derision to 
some of the high-bred dames of quality, but her known pre- 
tensions to enormous wealth, rendered her a subject for attack 
to all the fortune-hunters of distinction. She had no occa- 
sion, like the vulgar rib of a well-known citizen and member 
of parliament, to intreat a duchess, hacknied in the ways of 
fashion, to supply her with visitants on her public nights. 
Ellen Percy, rich, handsome, and young, was made to be 
courted, and crowds accordingly flocked to her house. Among 
her visitants, was an old friend of her father and of Miss 
Mortimer, a Mr. Maitland, a man of sense and information, 
temperate, virtuous, and opulent. He was received by Ellen 
with ill-humour, at id she treated him with insulting neglect. 
Mrs. Mortimer, too, soon left her with disgust, after giving her 
much wholesome, but, alas! useless, advice. Piqued, how- 
ever, at an observation which had fallen from Miss Mortimer, 
respecting Mr. Maitland, signifying that his affections were 
far beyond her reach, she resolved to set her cap at him, and, 
if possible, to draw him into her snares, After Miss ‘Mor- 
timer’s departure, Ellen went into public with no other cha- 
peronne than Miss Arneld, a practice, be it observed, not usual 
on this side of the Tweed, whatever it may be on the other, and 
which is very much like the blind leading the blind.’ But 
this is not the on'y instance which oecurs of ignorance of 
English manners and terms. It is, however, a trifling 
defect, greatly more than counterbalanced by the beneficial 
tendency of the work in general. 

The first suitor; who publicly declared himself, was Lord 
Frederick de Burgh, brother to her old school-fellow and rival, 
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His father, the Duke of C—, made regular proposals for his 
son to Mr. Percy, who rejected them with se orn, and forbade 
his daughter to encourage the young nobleman’s addresses. 
Ellen made no sacrifice in obeying her father’s commands, 
for she entertained no affection for her suitor, whom she had 
listened to only from vanity. To Lord Frederick, the disap- 
pointment was great, not that he loved her, but he had lost five 

and twenty thousand pounds at a gaming-house, which he had 
no means of paying, but with her fortune. But, though she 
had no inducement to renew her intercourse with her rejected 
admirer, she was such a finished coquette, that she still encou- 
raged him, and ultimately agreed to run away with him to Scot- 
land. She actually went, with a female friend, as far as Bar- 
net, where he was to meet her; but after waiting a long time, 
she had the mortification to find that her lover refused to avail 
himself of her kindness. ‘The fact was, that on the very 
morning of her elopement, her father stopped payment, and 
became a bankrupt. And as Lord Frederick was attached to 
her money, and not to herself, he now refused to marry her. 

Before Miss Mortimer had left the house of Mr. Percy, she 

was afflicted with some disease, the nature of which we are 
left to conjecture, but which required the performance of a 
surgical operation, to which she resolved to submit. In com- 
municating this to Ellen, she had touched the better feelings 
of her heart, which dissipation had benumbed, and extorted 
from her a just tribute to her virtues. In reference to this 
occasion, Ellen makes the following reflections : 


** Only a few months had passed since the sufferings of a friend 
would have banished. sleep from my pillow, and joy from my most 
chosen delights. But intemperate pleasure is not more fatal to the 
understanding than to the heart. It is not more adverse to the ‘ spi- 
rit of asound mind,’ than to the ‘ spirit of love.’ Social pleasures 
call we them? Let the name no more be prostituted to that which 
is poison to every social feeling. Four months of dissipation had 
elapsed ; and the distress, the danger, of my own friend, and my 
mother’s friend, now made no change in my scheme of pleasure for 
the even'ng. I was merely perplexed how to impart that scheme 
to the poor invalid. Conscience, indeed, did not fail to remind me, 
that to bestow this night upon amusement, was robbery of friendship 
and humanity: butI was unhappily practised in the art of silencing 


her whispers. 
* # * * ¥ * x 


% * + + + * % 

‘‘ This heartless selfishness may well awaken resentment or con- 
tempt; but it ought not to excite surprise. The sickly child, whose 
helplessness needs continual care, whose endless cravings require 
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endiess, supplies, whose incessant complainings extort incessant con- 
solation, acquires the undeserved partiality of his mother. ‘The ver; 
flower whieh we have cherished in the sunshine, and sheltered from 
the storm, attains, in our regard, a value not its own ; and whoever 
confines his cares, and his ingenuity, to his own gratification, will 
find, that self-love is not less rapid, or less vigorous in its progress, 
than any better aflection of the soul.” 


But this selfishness, which prosperity had fostered, was 
now destined to be punished and suppressed by the hand of 
adversity. On receiving the news of her father’s failure, and 
her lover’s desertion, Ellen, with mingled emotions of sorrow 
and scorn, hastened back to town, where she found, that her 
father had put an end to his own existence; and that his house 

was already in . possession of the officers of jus tice. From 
scenes of gaiety and dissipation, Ellen, now forsaken and 
forlorn, is ‘transferred to the abode of poverty and wretched d- 
ness, In a miserable apartment in the city, without money to 
purchase the necessaries of life, she abandons herself to de- 
spair, and dares to look forward to death asa aikios. from 
trouble. 


‘ And coulda rational and immortal creature turn on the grave 
a set in which religion had no part ? Could a being formed for 
hope and for enjoyment, Jose all that the earth has to offer , without 
reaching forward an cager grasp towards joys Jess transient? When 
the meteors which I had so fondly pursued had vanished for ever, 
did no ray from the fountain of light descend to cheer my dark 
dwelling ? No: tbey who have éasted that the Lord is good, return 
in their adversity with double eagerness to taste his goodness. But 
I had lived without God in my prosperity, and my sorrow was without 
consolation, In the sunshine of my day, I had refused the guiding 
cloud, and the pillar of fire was withdrawn from my darkness. I 
had forgotten him who filleth heaven and earth, and the heavens 
and earth were become one dreary blank to me. The tumult of feel- 
ing, indeed, unavoidably subsided ; but it was into a calm—frozen, 
stern, and cheerless, as the long night of a polar sea.” 


Though labouring under the burning pressure of a high 
fever, and almost destitute of sustenance, Ellen now really 
longed for death, her youthful constitution, ‘and that abstinence 
which had become compulsory, subdued the violence of her 
disorder, and restored her to comparative health. At this 
juncture, she was sought and found by her mother’s friend, 
Miss Mortimer, who conveyed her to her own cottage, watched 
over her with more than maternal care, and taught her those 
principles of religion which became her comfort and her guide 
through the remainder of her life. The history of her con- 
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version is ably written. [t violates no probability, and im- 
presses solemn truths. ‘The sons of affluence, who make 
pleasure their god, and amusement their business, may despise 
the lessons which it conveys, but they will not fail to make a 
deep impression upon all who deem the truths of religion too 
sacred for neglect, and who really believe in a future state. 

As Elien advanced in religious knowledge, she displayed 
more zeal than judgment, aad even courted disputation with 
her kind instructress ; having imbibed a prejudice in favour 
of jatitudinarianism, against all establishments. In a con- 
versation, in which Ellen had supported her own opinivns 
with her usual warmth, Miss Mortimer gave her the following 
advice : 


‘«* It has been allowed,” she told me, ‘‘ by an author ef equal can- 
dour and acuteness,” that ‘ there is, perhaps, no establishment so cor- 
rupt as not to make tbe bulk of mankind better than they would be 
without it.’ .Our countenance, therefore, she said, ‘* to the establish- 
ment of the country in which we lived, was adebt we owed to so- 
ciety, unless, indeed, the higher duty which we owed to God were 
outraged by the doctrines of the National Church. As for mere 
form, it had always,” she said, ‘‘ appeared to her utterly immaterial, 
except as it served to express or to strengthen devotion; therefore, it 
seemed unnecesstry to forsake a-ritual which had been found to 
answer these purposes. If the ordinances, as administered by our 
church, were less efficacious to me than they had been to others, she 
would wish me to examine, whether this were not owing to some 
unobserved error in my manner of usingthem, But if, afier diligent 
attention, bumble self-examination, and earnest prayer for guidanee, 
‘I continued to find the national worship unsuitable to my particular 
ease, she might regret, but she could not condemn, my secession, 
since I should then be not only privileged, but ound to forsake he: 
communion.” 


We earnestly recommend the author, in her next composi- 
tion, to pay stricter attention to consistency of character ; not to 
unake a woman of sense talk like a fool, nor to put the sophistry 
of a Presbyterian into the mouth of a church-woman. She 
appears to have no more idea of the constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church, than she has of Algebra; and to be perfectly 
ignorant of the principles and the motives which govern the 
members of the establishment. Ellen —_ well say that 


Miss Mortimer’s ** own prit rand (or rather no pri inciple) 
“* has since connected me with a church “of simpler govern- 
ment and ritual,” in other sande with the Presbyterian esta- 
blishment of Scotland, which is no church at all. That the 
author herself belongs to the kirk, there is very little doubt, 
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and therefore it is natural enough that she should support the 
principles of its members; but we have a right to complain 
both of her inconsistency and of her injustice, when she 
makes a member of the Church of England support such 
principles. We wish she had explained in what the case of 
one Christian, as far as the Scriptures are concerned, is differ- 
ent from that of another; and what particular case that can 
be which justities schism, which inspired wisdom has taught us 
to consider as a sin! 

The discipline which Ellen now imposes upon herself, and 
the humility to which it gives birth, though well supported 
in general, occasionally degenerate into something of that 
puritanical cant, and pharisaical pride, from which the mem- 
bers of a kirk “ of simpler government and ritual” are not 
always exempt. After Miss Mortimer’s death, Ellen repairs 
to Edinburgh to act the part of a governess. Here she under- 
goes the greatest distress; works hard for her bread ; is con- 
fined in a mad-house; and lastly is taken by a fair lady to a 
mansion in the Highlands, where she meets with her former 
admirer Maitland, (whose name proves to be Graham) whom 
she marries—and thus the tale ends. 

From the account which we have given of “ Discipline,” 
our readers will be enabled to form an adequate estimate of its 
merits and defects, the former of which, it is just to observe, 
greatly overbalance the latter. ‘The subject, indeed, is one of 
peculiar difficulty, and required a combination of talents and 
acquirements, which few writers are found to possess, to treat it 
with judgment and effect. Weare more inclined, therefore, to 
give the author commendation for having dene so mach, than 
to inflict censure on her for not having done more. A few Scot- 
ticisms occur in the course of the work, but not sufficiently 
often to disfigure the style, or to disgust the English reader. 
The story, however, i is amplified beyond all necessity. It would 
have been infinitely more interesting had it been compressed 
within two volumes. The third volume is evidently written 
for no other purpose than to introduce a description of High- 
land manners afd customs, which are so related as to be 
particularly tiresome to an Englishman, though, no deubt, they 
may interest the feelings of her own countrymen, 
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Classical Pastime, in a set of Poetical Enigmas on the Planets 
and Zodiacal Signs. By Marianne Curtis. small Svo. Pp. 
103. 5s. Reading printed ; J. Richardson, London. 


WrateEver young lady or gentleman may wish to blend 
amusement with instruction, “and to learn the signs ef the 
zodiac by expounding riddles, may bestow five shillings on 
this Classical Pastime. ‘The idea is noyel, es far as our eru- 
dition extends ; and the difficulty of the task may be allowed 
to afford some excuse for the mediocrity of the poetry. A 
lady’s hour of leisure may certainly be ‘appropriated to less 
beneficial purposes, than the composition of ewigmas, the 
solution of which must, at least, direct to classical reading, 
if it does not require any. Justice demands that some speci- 
men of these novel enigmas should be laid before our readers, 
that they may themselves forma judgment of their merit. 


«* That poet name, whose fascinating lay 
Cheers the sad sou] with hope’s enliv ning ray ; 
In softest colours drest, the cherub smiles, 

And of its cares the woe-worn heart beguiles. 


‘¢ Then him, immortal by the Lest of fame; 
The friend of virtue, in the poet name ; 
Whether in Cato the firm patriot glows, 
Or mild devotion from his bosom flows 

See modern vice in his Spectator Jash'd, 
And bold effrontery fore'd to turn abash'd. 


« A poet next, the wonder of his age, 

The muse he courted, but to make her sage, 
With him she rang’d throughout al! nature free, 
Her song subservient to philosophy, 

Did every maze of human passions scan, 

And analys'd that curious compound—man. 


** Next, that sweet bard, who with bewitching song 
Recalls the joys that to the past Lelong ; 

Scenes long gone by, which drew a tender tear, 

By memory's magic touch, rise doubly dear. 


** That holy bard, whose minstrelsy divine 
Prophetic flows, through every heaven-taught line ; 
His hallowed lips, with sacred fire refin'd, 

The prophet’s language, with the poet's join'd. 


“« A gentle poet of the present day, 
Whe makes the wretched, subjects of bis lay ; 
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His sympathizing muse delights to tell 
Of woe—ah, pitying bard ! “who can so well 
The ills of poverty and grief impart, 

In nature’s language, reaching to the heart ? 
















‘* A Latin poet next the muse reveals 
Who tavght the arts in which sly capid deals : 
How gods and goddesses, transform’d and chang’d 
This poet tells, when on our earth they rang d ; 
In never-tiripg verse, he tells again 

Of men transformed to brutes, and brutes to men. 










‘* Those ‘ potent, crave, and reverend seigniors. 
The dread of writers all, though Scotts or “More 
Who keep their awful court on “Scottish land, 
And tyrants rule o’er ail the poet-band ; 
Save o’er poor nameless Wights, who fad perchance 
' A shelter in their insignificance ; 
Those who, like me, appear in borrow’d plumes, 
Of weave up ancient stuff in modern looms ; 
Who, if they shine, ‘tis with a glow-worm light, 
Splendid by favour of surrounding night. 



























‘ Then, him sublime of soul, whose searching mind 
Did all the hidden depths of wisdom find ; 
High-favoured man! to whose enamoured arms 
Nature, unveil’d, resigned up all her charms ; 

*T was his t’unravel the prime rays of light, 

And carb the wandering beauties of the night 


SR ns 
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‘* A name, by many ahaughty pope assum’d, 
Whilst in the church rank superstition bloom’d ; 
The attic-bee, amongst the number fam’d ; 

For Grecian lore and Grecian sweetness nain’d. 


-- ee —— 


«¢ And last, a star that gilds the present day, 

His genius charms us in his minstrel’s lay ; 

With varying grace delights in Marmion’s gloom, ? 
And, changing still, enchants in Ellen’s bloom ; 

Change as he will, to please is still his doom. f 


‘* These shew a month when few delight to roam, 
Then, dearest are the joys of dear-lov’d home, 

The social circle round the blazing hearth, 

Fall light of heart, enjoy the flights of mirth, 

Or more sedate, some poet's lay mvites, 

Or * music’s melting voice”’ the listening ear delights ; 
Still the soft charm of kindred love goes round, 

From heart to heart responsive joys abound.” 

} 


We shall be malicious enough not to supply our fair readers 
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{for such we have) with the solution ; but leave them to the 
free exercise. of their ingenuity ; nothing doubting that they 
will exult in the reflection, that they arevengaged in a “ clas- 
sical pastime. 

Besides these enigmas the volume contains an Ode to 
Friendship, a paraphrase on part of the third chapter of St. 
Paul, and a paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer. ‘These are cre- 
ditable to the feelings and to the principles. of the author. 
But there is something which savours of impicty in para- 

lhrasing a prayer, which comes immediately from piviniry 
itself. ‘The works of man, even when inspired, may be para- 
phrased, without presumption, but surely it is not for man _ to 
presume that he can cenvey the words of God himself in a 
form more pleasing, more instructive, or more beneficial, 
than that in which they were originally deliv ered by the Omnis- 
cient Being for the benefit of his sinful creatures. 
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The Molin Dunciad 3; aSatire; with Notes Biographical and 
Critical. 12mo. Pp. 106, 5s. 6d. Rodwell, Bond-street ; and 
Wilson, Cornhill. 1814. 


Tue title of this satire, we confess, staggered us; and we 
thought that writer bold, and were half-disposed to think him 
presumptuous, who could thus, fearlessly, tread in the very 
paths, as it were, of our great poet. We opened the leaves, then, 
with a strong belief, ‘that we were destined to experience 
nothing but disappointment, and possibly to labour through a 
hundred pages of the same namby-pamby strains which, 
almost daily, issue from the London presses. We were soon, 
however, most agreeably surprised, and so our readers will 
probably think, when they learn our opinion, that the Modern 
Dunciad has nothing to dread from a comparison with the 
Dunciad of the last century. Whoever the author is, and we 
pretend not even to guess, he is worthy, by talent and by prin- 

ciple, to wield the formidable lash of legit imate satire. We 

may possibly think him rather too indiscriminate in his cen- 
sures. But we would rather impute this. opinion to some 
lurking, and almost unconscious, partialities, of our own, than 

malice or Injustice, in our satirist. 

This satire is a professed imitation, though we should 
rather call ita free paraphrase, of the first satire of Persius, 
and is carried on tn a dialogue between the poet and his friend. 
The friend strives to check the bard’s impetuosity, and the 
bard defends his own virtuous indignation. 

« No, 200, Vol. 48, January, 1515. D 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


«* P. Spare thy pity, ‘tis my lot ; 
What some might think a grievance hurts me not : 
The Bard by fashion dragg’d before the scene, 
Nor wakes my envy nor provokes my spleen ; 
Let venal Scotchmen puff him to the town, 
And herald hawkers cry him up and down, 
Indiff’rent still, I hear the loud acclaim, 
Nor court that noisy strumpet, Common Fame. 
Yes ! I can bear that envy, hate, and spite, 
And cold contempt attend oy all I write ; 
That Moore's Epistles, Tuurtow’s splayfoot line, 
And Barrett’s* doggrel be preferr’d to mine ; 
No threats can sway me, no opinions bend, 
I care not ;—let them censure or commend. 
Yet would I speak, but coward fear restrains 
The rebel biood just rising in my veins; 
Sets my imagination at a stand, 
And makes my pen drop harmless trom my hand.” 


This friend submits that trath must prevail, and the poet 
thus urged, launches forth into a strain of pointed satire, 
levelled at some of the minor wits of the age. Again the 
poet checks him for pursuing game beneath his notice ; and 
thus remonstrates : 


«© What can provoke thy Muse ? scarce thrice a year 
+Maritpa’s woeful Madrigals appear ; 





— 


* « Mr. Eaton Stannard Barret, Student of the Inner Temple ; 
A Clerk foredoom’'d his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza, when he should engross. 

«« This gentleman is the author of a poem called ‘* Woman,”’ from 
which might be extracted many passages that would tend to illustrate 
the Bathos. 

“« Mr. Barrett has lately obliged the town with ‘ The Heroine,’ a 
novel, which Mr. B. kimse/f pronounces m his advertisement to be 
superior in wit to Tristram Shandy, and in spirit and contrivance to 
Don Quixote !” 

+ ‘* Rosa Matilda, as she poetically describes herself, is the daugh- 
ter of the notorious Jew King; she is a Lady of most versatile 
talents, and writer of innumerable Odes, Elegies, and Sonnets, as 
likewise of sundry volumes of ‘ Horrors,’ in the style of Mr. Lewis's 
Monk. 

‘* The author of ‘ Tears of the Novel Writers,’ compliments 
Rosa’s poetical talents, but reproves her laxity of morals; both. praise 


_ and censure are conveyed in most lamentable rhymes. He says— 


Though small the errers of a chosen few, 
Those errors visible, my pen has drew. 
** He then proceeds to satire Black Letter Boys, calls upon the 
Muse of Invention, insokes the Goddess Fancy, and concludes— 
auantum sufficit.” 
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Lewis no more the tender maid affrights 

With incantations, ravishments, and sprites : 
Crusca (to Girrorp thanks!) is fairly fled, 
And *Cort.e’s Epics sleep among the dead ; 
E’en ¢Waccorr’s impious blasphemies are o'er, 
And Anprews’ Prologues are the vogue no more. 


W hat can provoke thy Muse ?—the blinded school, 
Whose greatest boast was that it err'd by rule, 
That philosophic horde of fools and knaves 
Has fall’n—nor Paine blasphemes, nor PrigsTLey raves : 
Repenting bigots bow, and kiss the rod, 
And prostrate nations own the name of God. 
Reason, that dang’rous pride of human kind, 
For ever soaring, and for ever blind ; 
Prone to distrust, when tardy to discern, 
‘Too weak to compass, yet too proud to learn ; 
Vith shame reviews each ill-digested plan, 
And turns with horror from ‘ Taz Ricats ov Man. 


What can provoke thy Muse ?—in silence deep 
Tooxe rests—but not in everlasting sleep =~ 
Another scene awaits his trembling sight, 

A gloom more awful, or a blaze more bright ! 
The veil is rent, the Sceptics hateful name 
Stands justly branded with contempt and shame ; 





* “© Alas! that Mr. Amos Cottle should venture to compose bulky 
Epics, being, as Falstaff says, ‘ most heinously unprovided’ with the 
proper requisites ; save patience—‘ a goodly virtue!" Wou.d that be 
were able to impart it to his readers,” 

+ * The wit and humour of this writer can never atone for his 
scandalous disregard of all decency throughout his numerous works. 
He appears never so much at his ease as when he is ridiculing the 
Holy Scriptures; a propensity denoting the utmost depravity of 
heart.” 

+ “During the French Revolution, a Law passed, decreeing the 
sleep of death to be eternal. ‘To such philosophers let me reply in 
the sublime language of Tully : ‘ Quod si in hoc erro, quod antmos 
hominum immortales esse credam, libenter error ; nec mihi hunc erro- 
rem, quo delector dum vivo, extorqueri volo: sin mortuus, ut quidam 
minutt philosophi censent, nihil sentiam ; non vereor, ne hunc errorem 
meum mortui philosophi irideant.’ 

‘As I am upon this subject, I cannot help noticing the many 
attempts that have of late been made to revive a spirit of infidelity in 
our own country, by the re-publication of ‘Ecce Homo,’ ‘ THe 
Ace or Reason,’ and other blasphemous productions, Iam a troe 
friend to the liberty of the press, but when that liberty degenerates 
into open licentiousness, it is for the strong arm of the law to remedy 
the evil.” 
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The Christian Banner is again upfurl'd, 
Aud Txruru once more illumes a falling world.” 


Here is not only good poetry, but, what is better, good 
principle also—and these go hand in hand throughout the 
satire. The poet contends that still folly and nonsense, and 
something worse than both, prevail to.a sufficient extent to 


justify the severe infliction of the satirical lash. Among 


other defaulters, in. the various walks of literature, he notices 
some anonymous libeller of Shakespeare and of Garrick. 


‘* Lo mad enthusiasts, would-be Saints stand forth ; 
Sworo foe to godlike genius ; private worth ; 

W ith furious zeal attack e’en Suakesrrane’s fame ; 
And burl their pois‘nous darts at Gakkick s name. 
And whilethey talk of (ruth, of caudour rave, 
lusult the dead, and violate the grave.” 


He here alludes to the conductors of the Eclectic Review, 
a methodistical publication, und justifies his censure in the 
following note. 


‘t The following criticism is taken from the third volume of the 
Fetrectric Review, Part 1. page 76—Art. Twiss’s ‘‘ Verbal Index 
of Shakespeare. ‘ He (i, e. Shakspeare) has been called, and 
justly too, the poet-of nature ; a slight acquaintance with the religion 
of the Bible, wiil shew, however, that.it is of buman nature. in its 
worst shape, deformed by the basest passions, and agitated by the 
most vicious propensities, that the poet became the priest; and the 
incense offered at the altar of his goddess-still continues to spread its 
poisonous fumes over the hearts of bis countrymen, till the memory 
of his works is extinct: Thousands of unhappy spirits, and thou- 
sands yet (o increase the number, will everlastingly look back with 
unutterable anguish on the nights and days ig which tue plays of 
Shakspeare ministered to their guilty delights."—And again—“ what 
Christian can passthrough the most venerable pile of sacred architecture 
which our metropolis can boast, withgut baving his best feelings in- 
sulted by observing within a few yards of the spot irom which prayers 
and praises are daily ottered.to the Most High, the absurd and impious 
Epitaph apon the tablet raised to one of the rviserable retailers of his 
impurities? Our readers, who ae acquainted with London, will 
discover that it is the inscription open Davip Garrick, in West- 
minster Abbey, to which we refer.” 

“To the ravings of these ilhterate field-preachers, I shall only Op- 
pose one short sentence, written by Docronx Samver Jounson - 
‘* Thé stream of time, which is continually washing the dissoluble 

fabrics of other poets, passes without injury the adamant of Suakus- 
reake !" 


Surely the testimony of our great morallst is sufficient to 
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weigh down the canting lamentations of a whole sect. That 
there are passages, however, in many of the plays of Shakes- 


pere, iP ae to morality, and repugnant even to decency, 
is most certain ; these might e2 sily be altered, without injury 
to the plays; the toleration of them, indeed, is a reflection 
rather on the age in which the productions of Shakespeare 
were produced, than on the bard himself. And taste aud 
genius forbid thata few defects should deprive the world of 
some of the most extraordinary efforts of renius that ever 
emanated from a buman mind; and which will not only 
immortalize the poet, but do honour to the land which cave 
him birth. We have listened, however, a hundred and a hun- 
dred times to the “ plays of Shakespeare,” without having 
our mind vitiated, or our Imagination sullied, by any part of 
their language or their sentiments. And we shali take leave 
to question the sanctity of those minds, and the purity of 
those imaginations, which are so extremely susceptible of 
juflammation or taint. In Bishop Larrington’s memorable work, 
the great similitude between popery and methodism was fully 
illustrated by abundance of proofs; and it is not a little re- 
maikable, that, in the nineteevth century, an actor should be 
excommunic ated and refused Christian borial, by the Papists ; 
while the methodists reproved an epitaph on an actor—the 
first, beyond all competition, which Eng!and or any other 
country ever produced, as absurd and “ impious.” But we 
must follow our peet through his satirical flights. 


** Now to begin—nor distant need we roam, 

Kind fate bath sent us fools enough at home ; 

Our modern poets, bounteous in th’ extreme, 
Rhyme on, and make waste paper by the ream. 
Five thousand lines compos’d—a modest stint ? 
Next Wesra&c must design, and Butmer print ; 
Then bound with care, and hot-press’d ev'ry sheet, 
The wonder-working quarto shines complete. 

Forth comes the promis’d work in all its pride, 
‘The author simpers, and the wits decide ; 

Is the verse smooth? O, then ‘tis call’d divine! 
And loud-approving Coxcombs cry, ‘* D---d fine !''* 
Behold a gaping crowd that never tire ! 

See Bussyt, worthy son of sucha sire, 





«“* IMITATION. 
“© Lost in amaze at language so divine, 
The audience hiccup, and exclaim, ‘ d---d fine L” 


Girrorp.” 
f “ Mr. George Frederick Busby, son of the renowned Doctor of 
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(Tor truth must own, when all is said and done, 

» The father's pertness centres in the son :) 
Straining witb all bis might ‘gainst mood and tense, 
To make the Docronr’s fustian sound like sense. , 
He views the audience with theatric stare, e 
His bands with equal motion saw the air ; 
His voice in dulcet cadence taught to float, he 
Seems the sbrill pipings of an eunuch's throat : ae 
Assembled thus, our sapient nobles sit . 
To hear how Bussy, not Lucretius, writ. 
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If now and then a sentiment exprest a 

In language more indecent than the rest, i 

Strike the attentive ear ;---with fond regard, i 

A hundred hands are rais‘d to clap the bard : Pe 

The Marcuioness adores the charming man, 3 
FX*Z*x**ED Jeers, and J*x**y flirts her fan ; “. 

While doating H**p***r, tickled to the core, a 

Starts up entranc'd, and ambles at threescore.” 4 

From a few extracts given in a subsequent part'of thie satire, a 

from the translation of Lucretius, the bard appears to be 3 

fully justified in his censures, severe as they are. In the ie 

notes the author has inserted two odes, in imitation of the xix. ig 

and xv.odes of Horace, which have so much point, wit, and + 
spirit, in them, that we cannot resist the pleasure of extracting i 
them for the amusement of our readers, premising, however, that ce 
we differ, toto clo, from the author in his opinion of Mr. Rose Bi: 
and Lord Castlereagh, both of whom we regard, as-most use- 4 


ful, able, and faithful, servants of the public. 


‘To DOCTOR RB****y, 
“* T saw (nor disbelieve my strain,) 
High, in a box at Drury-Lane, 
In consequential trim, 
A little pert translating prig, 
Extend his hands, and shake his wig, 
Most ludicrously grim. 
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that name ; notorious for publicly reading bis ffaiber's translation of 
Lucretius to the nobility and gentry, and exposing himself upon a 
well-known occasion at Drury Lane Theatre. It was my intention 
to have selected a variety of passages from the Doctor's translation, 
to give the reader some idea of this young gentleman's modesty in 
undertaking the task of recitation : but as the work has scarcely ever 
reached beyond the circle of Dector Busby’s subscribers, J shall not 
drag from its merited oblivion the language of a Brothel. 

** It has been announced that Master George is about to inflict upon 
the public a translation of the ‘“‘ Thebaid of Statius.”---Will no good 
Christian dissuade this young man from an attempt that must rendex 
bim doubly ridiculous in the eyes of the world ?” 
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With gestures strange, and accent loud, 
He lectur'd to the gaping croud, 
About the Drama's laws ; 
While now and then, in noisy fit, 
Some long-ear'd brethren in the pit, 
Who thought the Decter still a wit, 
Stood up and roar’d applause. 


In vain he spoke—the gallery gods, 
From their celestial high abodes, 
Sent forth a dismal yell ; 
Nor louder scream, nor hoarser cough 
Were heard, when Piuro gallop'd off 
With Proserpine to hell, 


I hear, in varied cadence still, 

The frequent hiss, the whistle shrill, 
The loud discordant bray ; 

I see the spouting pedant stand 

Unmov'd,—his prologue in his hand, 
Amid the wild affray. 


Hail, R***#y, hail! eccentric Wight ! 
‘be feats of that tumultaous night 
Unfading laurels yield ; 

When boldly thou withstoodst the brunt, 

A coat of mail, thy brazen front, 

Aud impudence thy shield. 


Lucretius calls thee from the shades, 

In hollow voice he thus apbraids— 
(Excuse the taunting gibe,) 

‘* How durst thou murder my sublime, 

Thou wicked son of prose and rhyme ! 
And bid the town subscribe ? 


‘«* Think’st thou my philosophic muse, 
To teach the lessons of the stews 
Was e’er design’d by fate, 
To charm the ears of modern jilts, 
Or, Caitiff! plac’d by thee on stilts 
To strut in empty state ? 


*« Recite no more—vain blockhead, hash ! 

I swear F**z******7's self would blush, © 
And Venus, Cyprian Queen, 

With all ber gay Cytherean Maids, 

Crarke, J****y, H¥**HR*T, rampant jades ! 
To hear the strain obscene, 


«« By nature form'd for low debate, 
To rhyme, to fiddle, and to prate, 
Impertinence thy. crest ; 
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OQ! surely thou wert born to shine 
A pettl-maitre of the Nine, 
APoLto’s scorn and jest. 


‘* Since "twas ordain'd by angry fate 

That thou shouldst eer my works translate, 
(With common sense at strife :) 

What now remains to blast my fame, 

And load with infamy my name, 
But Bowles to write my life ? 


‘« If thou wouldst wound me deeper still, 

Let Tuomas Teac, with desp'rate quill, 
Arch rogue ! supply the Notes; 

And Master Geonee, thy hopeful son, 

The flatt’'rer play, (as thou hast done,) 
And dedicate to Coates.” 


* TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 


‘* With martial heat I seiz’d the lyre 
To sing of wars and conflicts dire, 

And valiant heroes slain ; | 
When Paa@sus whisper'd with a frowo— 
**O ne'er, to please a foolish town, 

Attempt the batile-stiain. 


** To fill the soul with fond alarms, 
To sing the pow’r of beauty's charms, 
The joy of love and wine, © 
Shall better far thy muse become, 
Than trumpet, pistol, sword, and drum ; 
For not a.sirain can Groxen throm, 
To match one ode of thine. 





** Let other bards in martial verse 
The deeds of Wéiuincron rebearse :— 
In numbers light and gay, 
Do thou, my friend, Horatius Fraccus, 
Kecord the victories of Bacchus, 
A chief, who, if he once attack us, 
Js sure to win the day. 


“Thy Prince demands his meed of praise, 
Attend—and thou shalt gain the bays, 
| (The hungry poet's pray’r,) 
For which harmonious Cisser burn'd, 
| Which haughty Gravy indignant spurs’d, 
And Daypen blush‘d to wear.” 


Obedient then Istrike the lyre, 
Come Busby and my song inspire, 
And al! ye rbyming host! 
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Come, chaste Matitpa! thou whose muse, 
. In any sudden dearth of news, 
Adorns the Morning Post. 


I never touched the tuneful string 
To laud the virtues of a king, 

Or what is more—create ‘em : 
With lighter food my friends | treat, 
A pun, a tale, a quaint conceit, 

Or Scand-alum Magnatum. 


Then please you Hicuygss, tell my muse 
What sort of character you chuse, 
Wise, tender, or heroic ? 
A Chief, invincible in arms— 
A Lover, fond of beauty’s charms— 
A Statesman, or a Stoic ? 


To do what many bards have done, 
Suppose I blend them ell in one ! 

With compliments in plenty ; 
And paint you am'rous, wise, and brave, 
Chaste, philosophical, and grave, 

And call you one and twenty. 


Hail, mighty prince! illustrious youth! 
O listen tothe voice of truth, 
A voice to monarch strange ; 
Thy bright example mends our taste, 
Our wives are true, our daughters chaste, 
Bear witness, many a slender waist 
From Charing-Cross to’'Change ! 


Augustan days are come, we hope, 
For Docrok Bussy rivals Pore, 
And Mixton keeps the rear ; 
Laborigus Scorr the laurel gains, 
Srr Rrcwarp lives in Souruey’s strains 
And Spencer's muse, where fancy reigns, 
Is distanc'd by a Perr. 


See Jameson, Pocock, Hook, agree, 

And Arno p, (no small blockhead he), 
The Drama's rights to seize ; 

See op'ras, farces, all the rage, 

And Kemsce banish‘d from the stage, 

For how can genius charm an age, 
Which Suakesrgare fails to please ? 
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Brrrawnia ! bless thy luckly star, 
“Lhat gives thee Garrow for the bar, 
And Lancaster to teach ; 
R**z for a ministerial tool, 
Jntrepid CasTceReacn to rule, 
And Hunytinepos to preach. 


My mind, as in a glass, surveys 
The glories of thy future days, 
To me alone display'd ; 
Ye years your happy circles run! 
Enough— the weighty task is done, 
And Pheebus is obey'd.” 


By the bye, it cannot be said that “ Shakespeare’s banished 
from the Stage,” while Kean lives to give life and expression 
to his principal characters. On this sudject we differ from our 

t, who seems to think that Kemble excels even Garrick.— 
Ve give Kemble all due credit for his persevering efforts 
to make the excellence of art supply the defects of nature; 
but, in our opinion, he has not attained to that degree of per- 
fection, which consists in ‘making art appear like nature. 
Ars est celare artem; but, in our eyes, Kemble’s art is always 
apparent; in a few instances (such as the Stranger and Pen- 
yudduck) he, indeed, appears natural; but in his general per- 
formances, we always see Kemble—he is ever more pro- 
minent than the character which,he personates. It is for this 
reason, that we think Kean, in some of his characters, greatly 
superior; for he is the most natural actor we have seen since 
the days of Garrick, to whom it would be profanation to 
name any actor of the present day, as a successful rival. 

Doctor Collyer, whose head we recollect to have seen staring 
us in the face, in a bookseller’s shop, prefixed to that mis- 
chievous publication, The Evan velecal Magazine, which is 
labouring very hard to bring us back to the days of Puritanism, 
has composed some precious hymns, it appears, of which 
our satirist gives a notable specimen. 

The following verses are extracted from a book of hymns, 
written by Doctor Collyer. 


‘* Leaning on thy dear faithful breast 
May I resign my breath ; 

And in thy soft embraces lose 
The bitterness of death. 


‘* Jn the shelter of thy side, 
Wounded by the cruel spear, 
From impending wrath J hide, 
Wrath which cannot reach me here. 
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« From thy bead, thy hands, thy feet, 
Flows the purifying flood ; 

See! J plunge,—I rise to meet 
Justice reconcil’d by blood.” 


‘‘ Had the first verse been addressed to his Anna, his Delia, or 
his Laura Maria, it would not have been so much out of character. 
But what have we in the sequel? The Doctor hiding himself in the 
shelter of his Saviour's side, and plunging into his blood! Can any 
thing be more indecent than such expressions ?” 


It is, in our estimation, not only indecent, but impious. | 
It is lamentable that a spirit of sensuality should pervade most 
of the hymns and devotional exercises of the Methodists. 
Among the poetical nonsense, which so much abounds in the 

resent age, the bard notices two specimens so exquisitely 
absurd, as to be extremely amusing. 

** The Ideot Boy ; a Spanish Tale of Pity,” written by 
Mr. Edward Ball, and pitiful enough in all conscience ; take 
the following as a sample. ’ 


“ O lady, all the valley sigh 
For such an helpless spirit fied, 
Who can restrain the humid eye ? 
Know Clara's ideot boy is dead.” 


“* Harmony, metre, and grammar !” 


Again, 
“ Mr. W., Taylor, author of ¢ Parnassian Wild Shrubs ;’ 


begins his volume as follows :” 


** Ever pleasing, ever new ! 
Never tiresome to the view ! 
Novelty ! of varied hue, 
Much I love to gaze on you, 
Thou who ever art the same.” 


Can the genius of nonsense, assisted bY the genius of dul- 


ness, play greater vagaries than these ! The bard pursues his 
steady and even course, undeterred by the admonitions of his 
cautious friend, and administers much wholesome and me- 
rited castigation. To prove, however, that his indignation at 
worthlessness and folly has its source in his admiration of 
merit, wit, and genius, he thus bursts forth in strains of ani- 
mated praise, 


** Nor less, for sterling genius, I admire 
Roeers’ pure style, and Campssxt's noble fire ; 
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Moxreomeny's* strain to taste and feeling true, 

Tirat speaks the poetiand the Christian too. 

Blest be the man with all that fame can give,. 

Who burst the negro’s chain, and badehim live 5 

Blest be the bard with glory’s brightest meed, 

Whose glowing verse immortaliz'd the deed. 

Far as th’ Atlantic rolls his rapid stream, 

A race shall hail the poet and his theme ; 

Aud waft the sound to Guinea's distant shote; 

That tells ber children they are slaves no more. 
_ The praise we justly give to trath divine, 

Who can withbold from Cr vppe'st unerring line ? 

A bard by no pedantic roles contia’d, 

A rigid painter of the buman mind.. 

Aod long a3 nature in her simplest guise, 

QO virtuous seusibility we prize, 





67% Mr. Montgomery’ $ poeins are di stinguished for piety, tenderness, 


sand high peetical painting ; his ‘* World before the Flood,” making 


allowance for some few inequalities, is a noble production ; the Death 
et Ada and Eve, in the Fourth Canto, is above all praise. Let Mr. 
Montgomery continue tobe guided by his own good taste ; posterity 
will at least do him justice, and his works will be read and esteemed 
when those of his more successiul contemporaries are no longer re- 
membered,” 

*¢ + Mr. Crabbe is in 1 reality a bard of the old school ; displaying an 
odd mixture of energy, aod coarseness ; of s soblimity, and ludicrous 
punning ; of polished versification, and careless metre. I quote the 
following passage forthe sake of its oddity. It might pass’for at ex- 
cellent carictare imitation of Mr. Crabbe’s general style. 

** Us'd to spare meals, dispos'd in manner pore, 
Her father's kitehen she could ill endure ; 
Where by the steaming beef he hungry sat, 
And laid at oce @ pound upon his plate ; 

‘he swelling fat in lumps conglomorate laid, 
And fancy's sickness seiz'd the loathing maid : 
Bat when the men beside their station took, 
‘Fhe maidens with them, and with these the Cook; 
When one buge wooden bow! before them stood, 
Fill'd with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 
With bacon, mass saline, where never Jean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen ; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with mapy a stain, 
Soild by rude hands, who cué. and come again— 
She could not breathe ; but, with a heavy sigh, 
Rein'd the fair neck, and shut th’ offended eye ; 
She mine'd the sanguine flesh in frustrums five, 
And wonder'd niueh to see the creatures dine.” 

“ This isa description of a Farmer's Dinner, penned.‘ Con amore.” 
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Of well-earn'd fame ho poet shall enjoy 

A juster tribute than ‘the Farmer's poy: 
Hailto departed worth! o'er Cowrer'st bier 

Let genius pause,—and drop her holiest tear: 

To Wuite'st cold turf a weeping pilgrim: turn, - 
And crown with beys her Graname’s§ hallow’d urn: 
Twas there's to shun the pioet’s flowery way," ° 

Of them religion ask'd anobler lay; - 

And well their lives it's‘seered intlaence caught, 

Aud justijied the precepts which they taught, 
Religion, meek, benevolent; refin'd, 

Breathes universal love to all mankind ; 

And acting on this principle alone, 

Weeps for another's sorrows a+ her own. 

Soft is her voice, and huinhble are. ber ways ; 

Warm is her heart, and ferventis her praise ; 

Fair deeds of virtue all her bours-empioy, 

She chides with meekness, and forgives with joy : 


’ 





* « The Farmer's Boy,’ by Robert Bloomfield; one of the most 
beautiful Rural Poems in the Englivh language.” 

t { Tneverthink. upon Cowper but with the strongest emotions of 
pity and admiration; and I can never bring myself to believe that 
the awful malady under which he laboured, arose (as has been tov 
often hinted,) from a sense of his having once ‘ dived without God 
tn the world — 

“ € True piety is cheerful as the day’— 
are his own words; Jet us not therefore suppose that Ais religion 
was tinctured with melancholy, or that any former indiscretions 
could have caused those dreadful moments of despair. which stand 
recorded in his life. It was an evil inflicted by the hand of the 
Almighty. 

“ T cannot close this note without making some slight mention of 
one, whose memory must be dear to all true lovers of genius and 
virtue; one, whose extensive learning, amiable manners, aod high 
attainments, have dene honour to his country, and to mankind.— 
The Jate Richard Cumberland—‘ Magnum et veneralilé nomen! 
As a poet, bis reputation is firmly established by his ‘ Calvary,’ 
and many other pieces of sterling merit: his ‘ Observer’ bears 
“ample testimony of his abilities, as a scholar, acritic, and an es- 
sayist; while his ‘ West Indian,” ‘ Wheel of Fortune, and 
‘Fashionable Lover,’ hold the foremost. rank in modern comedy, 
f would recommend for general perusal a small work written by 
him, and published since his death, called ‘A few Plain Reasons 
why we should believe in Christ.’ 

} “ Henry Kirke White, who died at Cambridge. 

§ “ The late Rev. James Grahame, author of ‘ The Sabbath,’ 
“ British Georgics,’ &c, &c. an excellent poet, and most amiable man.” 
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Happy the soul that feels the ray divine, 
(A ray, which sainted Portsus* beam'd in thine), 
With conscious pleaspre she reviews the past, 
And confident in faith, awaits her last. 
F. Why this és praise !— 
P. Not greater than is due :— 
I can withhold applause, and give it too ; 
Above deceit, I scorn all venal ways ; 
I freely censure, and I freely praise.” 


* ae é 43 - 


The tribute which the bard here pays to Mr. Montgomery, 
is most strictly just, and most richly deserved. Where genius and 
piety unite, where superior talents are applied to the promotion 
of religion and virtue, they are entitled to the praises of every 
good man, and to the gratitude of the country. Sach is the 
case with all the productions of Mr. Montgomery, of whom 
we know nothing, but through his works, and to whom, there- 
fore, this spontaneous tribute of justice, coming from a 
stranger, and extorted by a sense of his merits, will, we hope, 
be the more acceptable. 

Equally correct is this well-principled bard in. his brief 
character of Bishop Porteous, than. whom a better man and a 
more pious christian never, we believe, adorned the earth. 

Our satirist having sufficiently proved his ability to com- 
mend, whose commendation is sanctioned by truth, reverts to 
his never-failing source of censure, A certain clerical para- 
site, and the old * butt of Satan,’ Anthony Pasquin, are now 
made to feel the weight of his lash---if, indeed, such veterans, 
se their respective arts, can be supposed to have any feeling 
eft. 

The late conductor of that pestiferous publication, the Edin- 
burgh Review, who it seems has emigrated to America, in 
search, no doubt, of congenial spirits, is honoured with the 
notice of the bard in the following lines. 


‘¢ Stands Scotland where it did? alas! no more--- 
Since truant J*****y+ flies his native shore : 





— 


* «« The late Bishop of London—a Prelate of great learning, mode- 
ration avd Christian piety." 








t ‘* The criticisms of this man in the Edinbargh Review are noto- 
rious for their vulgarity and profaneness : he is now, it is said, gone 
to America, leaving the superintendance of his Journal to the 
Honourable Mr, Lambe, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and others, How 
far the predictions of these brutal Scotchmen have been verified, 
present times will shew; Montgomery is still read and admired, aud 
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For who among her sons, to speed their gains, 

(Her sons more fam'd for brimstone than for brains) 

Like him retrac’d the path which Kenatck trod, 
Traduc'd his country and blasphem‘d his God? 

Mourn, Careponra! let thy rocks reply ; 

Nor Lambe, nor Sypwey can his loss supply : 

Sypwey has too much lead---and simple Lamee 

Retains the will, but wants the pow’r to damn ; 

Too dull, alas! (o satisfy a pique, 

His heart is willing, but his brain is weak ; 

Wor Hotianp’s Sponse,* nor Hotcann’s mantling bow! 
Can rouse from torpor his benighted soul. , 
Illustrious Hottanp! doom d by angry fate 

To rack the muses, and reform the state ; 

Consistent Peer! unstain'd with courtly crimes, 

Save some few venialt spots, and doggrel rhymes ; 

His J***#*y lost,---shall haply mount the throne, 

And execrate all dulness---but his own.” 


Among Sydney’s lead there isa great deal of dross. This 
reverend critic, however, contrived to preach himself into 
the good graces of Lady Holland, trom whose pure hands he 
received a benefice in a northern county, in reward of a 
sermon in favour of Popery !! ! 

The present state of dramatic writing next provokes the 
spleen of thesatirist, who makes many just and pertinent observa- 
tions, on the wretched plays, farces, and other trumpery, which 
are now foisted upon the public ; which he ably contrasts 
with the productions of former times. - 


‘© Once ‘twas the fashion, in an earlier day, 

For two, at least one plot to form a play ; 

But our sage authors frogally dispense 

With plots; nay, more---with nature, wit, and sense ; 


ee ee = 


their friend Buonaparte (O spem faullacem !) may be said to be “‘ dowa 
among the dead men.”--- 

** It is curious to read the recantation made by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers after the. failare of all their prophecies.. Indeed their situa- 
tion is truly pitiable; disappointed in their hopes, laughed at by the 
public, and what is still worse--- no longer popular ; let them turn 
their minds to some worthier employment, and endeavour to get their 
bread honestly.” 

_ * “ Lord Byron says,---"* My Lady skims the cream of each cri- 
tique,” in the Edinburgh Review ;---nay more--- 

‘* * Breathes o’er each page---(what, in the name of wonder ?) 

her purity of soul.’ " 
t “ This word has found a very familiar application of Jate days.” 
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Through five long acts their weary audience lal], - as 
Most cold and tasteless, most perversely dull, ® 
For me, no blind disciple of the schools Ai 
That laugh and cry by Agisrorye’s rules; wo 
I loath the fool whose humoor lies in triek, z 
While sentimental trumpery makes me sick ; he 


And *‘ Oks !" and Ais?!” and Dammes !” modern wit--- 
Can please me never, though they please the pit. : 
Yet not a Cynic, nor devour'd by spleen, 
I needs must smile if Cotman grace the scene ; a 
‘Let humour broad, with polish’d wit combine, 


No faculties more risible than mine: 4 
But shall 1 laugh because some antic droll e 
Squints ia my face ?—I cannot for my soul ! oe 
In times like these, when ev'ry forward dunce i 


Starts up, good lord! a Dramatist at once, 
Could Joxson rise—how vain were his essay, au 


Some modern wit would bear the palmaway: ce 
Yes ! though perforce we hail a Jonson dead, a 
A living Jonson p'rbaps might beg his bread. ' eS 
“© You blame my taste, if careless midst the roar, : Vy 
When noble critics hiceup out ‘* Encore!” . a 
As.Caratani,* charming queen of sounds, | t 
Sings a bravura—for a hundred pounds ; a 
Or blythe Dessaves all life and spirit swims , 
Through the gay dance, and twirls bis pliant limbs, e 


I sit unmov'd, a cold phlegmatic guest, | 

Nor cry ‘* Encore!” and Bravo!" like the rest. $; 
Form’'d in acoarser mould, untaught by art, | 
I love the plainer language of the ‘heart ; ; 


No far-fetch'd song that strains the Jab’ ring throat, oy 
No squeaking eunach’s soft Italian note ; By 
No attitude obscene "gaipst nature’s plan, Fa 


Which more bespeaks the monkey than thé man. 
Merit stand by—tor lo! with servile leer 

Some warbling Signior, elbow'd by a peer ; 

A willing slave, now banterd, now caress'd, 

Kick’d, laugh'd at, worshipp d—as my Jord thinks best ! 
Advances forth, obligmngly polite, 

To charm his friends —for fifty pounds peér night. 


’ 
ee a 7 





** Monsieur Vatabrique lately made thé modest demand of five 

j aialied guineas per night for M: idame Catalani to sing’at_a concert’! 

‘The presumption of this illiterate Frenchman is pase all belief. Our 

nobility would co well not to Ee these foreign vagalonds; 

who, if admitted to the smallest share of familiarity, forget they are 

anere buffoons, and never fail to return it with-the most disgusting 
ipertinence im ger . . 
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‘Tis foreign all—no native talent here 

With artless, simple notes delights the ear ; 
But sounds that least of harmony partake, 
Much lengthen'd quaver, and affected shake ; 
A heterogeneous mass—God help the while ! 
Which p'rhaps the cognoscenti christen ‘‘ stye.* 
Thus fool'd—and thus instructed by the tribe, 
Their follies with their pleasures we imbibe ; 
Till by degrees we grow, like them, debasd ; 
Corrupt in morals, as deprav'd in taste. 

This shameful truth let slighted genius tell,— 
In vain in arts Britannia’s sons excel, 

Since Britain proves, through prejudice alone, 
A friend to ev'ry genius, but her own.” 


in these lines, strong sense, and the manly spirit of an 
Englishman, predominate. ‘The encouragement afforded to 
foreigners is highly disgraceful to the country, and assaredly 
prejudicial to its morals. Let us patronise native genius and 
native taste; let us but shew to those a small portion of the 
encouragement given to foreign vagabands, and we shall have 
no reason to blush for our country, which is equally qualified 
to excel, in arts as in arms. The managers of our two 
theatres come in for their share of castigation ; and, indeed, 
they deserve it; as on them it depends, what trash shall be 
received, and what productions of genius rejected; they, 
therefore, are mainly instrumental in corrupting the public 
taste, and consequently obnoxious to censure and reproof.-- 
Most just, indeed, are the following remarks, on the pestile:- 
tial productions imported from Germany. 


“« But most to thee, OQ Germany! we owe 

Our choicest stock of raritics below ; 

Counts, gamesters,* princes, jostling side by side, 
Thy low-born offal, and thv high-dutch pride, 

All who for wit or want their country leave, 

Kind, we invite, and grateful, we receive ; 

Thus cramm'd—impos'd on, much beyond our due, 
"Tis hard methinks to send us poets too ! 

Qur taste is German—and our wives will say, 

How pure the doctrine of a German play ! 


mee me ee ee ee aw -—-— _- 





* <* A German Count and a gamester are nearly synonymous 
terms: even many of the highest of the nobility resort to play, tv 
improve their natrow fortunes. The celebrated George Se! wyn, being 
haughtily commanded by some petty elector to quit his kindom in 
three days, replied, ‘ Please yout highness I wil] look upon your domi- 
sions in Aalf an hour.’ 

No, 200, Vol. 48, January,1815. E 
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Where vice appears so innocently dress'd, 

We almost fancy cackoldom a jest ;* 

For the frail nymph so well her crime defends, 

The couple weep, embrace, and soon are friends !""f 


We must pass over many observations worthy of notice, 
and, indeed, there are few in this satire which are not enti- 
tled to serious attention. We have already extended this ar- 
ticle so far, that we can spare room for only {wo more quota- 
tations; which, long as our extracts have been, we are per- 
suaded, will prove acceptable to our readers. The first is an 
ode not satirical, but simply beautifal. 


*“ ODE. 


** Of all the slaves by fate accurst, 
Sure a Derenpanrt is the worst, 
‘The dupe of every whim ; 
The negro chain'd on Afric’s shore 
The meanest wretch (hat tags (ue var, 
Js blest, cow 


; 
' 


A. doctor's bill, a pleader’s bawl, 


\ larder lean—bnt most of all 
Pron fiadiery’s fawning trade, 


‘© See Appius, curst with mighty gains, 
How great his pride! how small his brains ! 
How haughty, cold, and stern ! 
Behold him at a levee wait— 
The sycophant, a too! of state, 
Must bow and cringe in turn. 


-— - Se ee ee ee ~ - a ee eee a e+ 





* « Asin the cases of the present lady H**]***, lady P*¥g**, and 
other illustrious courtezans, who appear at di—g r—ms— 

eee Where nevér wh**e approaches, 
Unless they ride in their own coaches,’ ” 

t ‘* Literally the case: a passage from Doctor Young’s Tragedy of 
the * Revenge’ is not here inapplicable-—Zanga, addressing Alonzo 
concerning his wife’s supposed iotidelity, remarks— 

‘* «If you forgive, the world will call you good ; 

If you forget, the world will call you wise ; 

If you receive her to your grace again, 
Phe werld will call you very, very kind." 
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« Sprung from the lowest dregs of earth, 
He boasts no high patrician birth, 
No great illustrious name ; 
A supple droll, ordain’d tor sport, 
He serves to play the fool at court, 
Where C***er does the same. 


‘* Though fortune give me such a share, 
Of wealth, that leaves me none to spare ; 
A happier fate is mine : 
Since previcence hath largely sent 
A richer portion in Content, 
And why should I repine ? 


*« For know, my friend, of human bliss 
The whole economy is this— 
(Experience speaks it true :) 
If little be our worldly part, 
To sit resign’d—and Jearn the art 
To make that little do. 


«« Here seated in my calm retreat, 

My milk is pure, my fruits are sweet, 
Wash'd: by the early dews ; 

How fresh the breeze ! how clear the sky ! 

My faithful handmaids ever nigh, 
Contentment and the muse. 


‘© My house, a crib—built firm and strong, 
My garden, half an acre long, 
Well planted o'er with flowers ; 
And then of books a precious sto:e, 
Of aricient and ot modern lore, 
To charm the lonely hours. 


‘** Thanks to the gods for what they send ' 
A cheerful glass to treat a friend, 

Of liquor old and rare ; 
O'er which, borne high on fancy’s wing. 
We drink our country and our king, 

Or toast some fav’ rite fair. 


“« And what [ hold my grewmest pride 
A partner, io affliction tried, 
Orer life’s tempestuous sea ; 
Kind, patient, affable, sincere, 
To all who know her virtues, dear— 
But doubly dear to me. 


‘* Thanks to the gods for what they give ' 
Thus independent let me live ; 
E 2 
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Thas in t die; 

Steal from the world—not quite unknown— 
And may some monumental stone 

‘Point where my ashes lie. 
te , that o'er their father’s bier 
My children drop the filial} tear, 

By fond sffection shed ; 

And (grateful to the poet’s mind) 
The humble works J leave behind, 
Embalm my memory dead.” 

The concluding remonstrances of the poet to his friend are 
on the profligacy of the age, are written in the best style of 
our best sentiments, and entitle the poet te no common por- 
tion of commendation. With his very just remarks on reli- 
gion, which reflect honour on his principles, we shall conclude 
our account of 2 work, which, we are free to confess, has 
afforded very considerable pleasure and satisfaction. We have 
already said, that we think the author, occasionally, too free, 
too general, and too unguarded in his censures ; but on the 
whole, it would be a dereliction of duty, and an abandonment 
of principle in us, to deny that his indignation has its source 
in virtue, and that he has proved himself an able defender of 


taste, worth, morals, and religion. 


** Shall Scriptures, blessed fount of truth divine, 
Which made by holy faith the Saviour mine, 

And taught me through this dark sojourn to see 
Altho’ a wanderer, he died for me; 

By daring infidels and fools at best, 

Be boldly call’d a bubble and a jest ?"* 


itis much to be wished that an accurate account were pub- 
lished, in English, not only of the last moments of Voltaire, 

* « Such has been the final opinion of these who have rested on 
the broken reed of abstruce speculation. We may admire the splen- 
did talents of the Atheist, the subtilty of his arguments, and the 
eloquence of his language ; but how shall our admiration sink into 
contempt, to behold those very acquirements with which God has 
endowed him, most traitorously employed in subverting the noblest 
truths of his revelation, and rendering his omnipotence a matter of 
doubt to his creatures? ‘The life of the Atheist may be dazzling, 
but his death is dark and gloomy ; he is never so happy as when 
endeavouring to convince the world of the truth of his arguments, 
which, in solitude, he finds it difficult to reconcile to his own con- 
acience. In crowds, he is the gay trifling man of the world ; in se- 
elusion, the dark, discontented misanthrope : in health, death is the 
sutyect of his sport; in sickness, he comes armed in all his terrors. 
[he sun shines in the &rmament, but his glories are not for him , 
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The Sazon and the Gael. £3 


but of his preceding recantations and relapses, of which an 
authentic relation was printed at Paris, some forty years ago. 
It would be of great service in checking the progress of infi- 
delity. 


ELITES SE 


The Saxon and the Gaél, or the Northern Metropolis ; including 
a View of the Lowland and Highland» Character. 12mo. 
4 vols. Pp. 817. 21s. Edinburgh printed ; Tegg, London. 1814. 


Tut peculiarities which distinguish the Highlander from the 
inhabitant of the Lowlands of Scotland, are fast gliding away ; 
every hour takes a grain from the mountains, and a few years 
will probably leave but little of those features unimpaired, which 
they at present retain to mark the difference between them and 
the plains. The causes which have operated, and are still in ope- 
ration, and which must speedilyaccomplish, if not an entire, yet 
such an assimilation of manners as tc render the picture a mere 
variation of shade, are sufficiently obvious. When the feudal 
system was broken at Culloden, and afterwards received - its 
death-blow in the enactments of the Legislature, which disarmed 
the Highlanders and proscribed their dress, persecuted and exas- 
perated, they for some years exhibited the spirit which persecu- 
tion always produces, an invincible attachment to the proscribed 
dress and arms of their ancestors—they retained and cherished 
their customs and opinions— indignant at oppression, they might 
have reverted to their original attachments to their chiefs, and 
still have spurned what they imagined the degradation of 
Lowland habits, they might have gloried, like the heroes of the 
Border, whom a vitiated taste has brought into temporary cele- 
brity, in robbery, rapine, and murder. Their names might have 
shone in Justiciary trials, or in the “ hot-pressed pages of ballad 
collectors ;” but the wise and salutary regulations of Chatham, 
which brought them from their hills to fight the battles of their 
country, which allowed them their dress, and directed their ar- 
dent feelings into an honourable field of action ; and which, when 
the war was finished, sent the skeletons of brave regiments back 
to their homes, with more enlarged ideas of the value of indivi- 
dual property and personal exertion ; then spread throughout 

















the seasons return, but their fruits wither in his sight ; time is lost 
in idle speculations, and eternity shall be spent in bewailing his error. 
The disciples of Voltaire can receive little consolation from his death, 
‘ I wished,’ said M. Tronchin, his physician, ‘ that the converts of 
that celebrated writer had been witnesses of his last moments.” 
‘I die, abandoned by God and man!" was the awful exclamation of 
that mistaken philosopher.” 
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their mountains a knowledge of the value of money to procure 
independence, and the chain was snapped which bound together 
the vassal and his lord. In mountainous. countries, the ties 
which bind man to the place of his nativity, is perhaps felt 
more strongly. | 

‘* Dear is the shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that bill which lifts him to the storms ; 

And the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to bis native mountains more.” 


The Highlander, though he felt this, and does still feel it, did 
not return with the same reverence for his chieftain as before ; 
and the chieftain, having tastedthe luxuries of civilized life, and 
the pleasures of the town, became less anxious about the gran- 
deur of his ancient hall, and the attuehment of his clan, than 
for those enjoyments which his natal patrimony denied him ; 
the stranger who could give a higher rent for the farm was 
preferred ; and year after year has made wider the distance 
between the laird and the tenant ; each now has separate views ; 
and the influx of property, the progress of improvement, the 
extension of the farms, the system of sheep-farmiug, and the 
eradication of the cottars,—all have contributed to annihilate, 
not only the manners, but almost the race of our hardy High- 
landers. We shall not dispute with Lord Selkirk whether na- 
tional prosperity can be best advanced by increasing our sheep 
and diminishing our men: for our own patts, we are scarcely 
impartial judges ; the prejudices of our youth, our feelings 
and our attachments, all lean to the cause of (what we imagine 
to be)the oppressed mountaineer ; and we do not belong to 
that cold-blooded school which sacrifices individual happiness 
at the shrine of an inflated, but unreal, phantom of National 
Greatness. We, therefore, with pleasure, recur to whatever 
tends to awaken in our minds the pleasing illusion of former 
days, and recall the sensations which even the superstitions of 
our Highland neighbours pleasurably excited. ‘These have 
been brought to our recollection by the perusal of an inter- 
est'ng, though we cannot say a very finished publicaticn, the 
Saxon and the Gael; it bears evident marks of an original mind, 
and is considerably removed from the common run of hackneyed 
novel writing. ‘The characters are in general well supported, 
and there is a dramatic effect in the dialogue which strongly 
reminds us of the powers of Miss Burney. 

The following is a sketch of the story. Intermingled with it 
there are numerous local anecdotes, and portraits in  carica- 
ture, of several eminent personsin the northern metropolis ; some 
whose qualities of the heart amply recompensed for their harm- 
less eccentricities of conduct, and who will not fail to be easily 
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recognized ; the satire is however playful, and cannot wound, 
Ofthe literary merits of the work, we shall speak at greater 
length, afterwe have given an outline of its contents. The pro- 
minent characters area Lowland Distiller anda Highland Chiet- 
tain, brought forward in order to contrast the manners of the 
Saxon (Lowlander) and the Gael (Highlander). The distiller 
is a man who has raised himself from the lowest rank in society 
to affluence by honest industry, but who retains in his elevation 
all the characteristic meanness of his origin, vulgarity of man- 
ner, and the natural concomitant of seif-acquired wealth in a 
weak mind ; that disposition, of all others the most contempti- 
ble, which in this country we denominate “ purse pride.”” The 
Earl, his counterpart, exhibits what is not a very gracious, but 
certainly a less disagreeable character than his richer rival. The 
contest is between wealth and birth, the pride of family, and the 
consciousness of self-acquired independence. We by no 
means approve of the principle of such a contrast. It does 
occasionally occur in life, but it is a subject which ought rather 
to sink into oblivion than be brought into notice. We respect 
the dignity of birth; the hereditary honours of a noble family 
have the imposing sanction of antiquity about them, and bind 
the heir of the title to the path of glory, by which his ancestors 
acquired it. 

But the man of trade is not less estimable ; he forms his family, 
and ina country like Britain, where commercial habits are 
frequently conjoined with the most liberal education, it is by no 
means properto exhibit a mercantile character as connected with. 
low, vulgar manners ; such contrasts are now exceptions to the 
general state of societv, and it is merely in recollection that they 
have any reality. The most legitimate object of satire in the pre- 
sent day is the trader aping the man of fashion, disdaining the 
duties of the counter to rival the exertions of the knights of the 
whip. The female characters in this work are decisively mark- 
ed, and, to use a theatrical expression, they are well cast, but 
they cannot boast of originality. Jane Winpenny is of the same 
breed as Evelina, and Lady Mary is acopy of Mrs. Selwyn; 
among the inferior characters, Lady Sybella is the best ; Miss 
Scott the worst---she has an insipid childishness, a tiresome repe- 
tition of the same phrasesin her dialogue, which displeases at first, 
and disgusts in the end. Poor Lord Ego has been so often pil- 
loried, and frequently with so much better effect, that we teel 
little sympathy with the mind which could again drag him into 
notice. The Caithness Baronet is a character most abominably 
mangled ; the chief sin of the Book consists in the part he is made 
to act---to address a lady in a Ball-room as the representative of 
a mermaid is so outrageously ridiculous, that nothing but the re- 
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deeming spirit or vivacious wit which pervades the colloquia 
part of these volumes, could have inducedus toparden---Leech iv 
well, and we believe, correctly drawn; he was known, and loved 
when alive: the tears of the widow and the orphan whom he un- 
ostentatiously relieved, have often bedewed his grave---the out- 
side was rough, oy a kinder heart never warmed a human 
bosom ! 

The dinitnatiee of Wyly is well vepported---Murray and 
Angus are also very well pourtrayed; but they are good com- 
mon characters which it requires no great skill to delincate. 
We should, however, be wanting in justice to the Author, 
and guilty of a f sina dereliction of duty as reviewers, if we did. 


not notice the character of Lord Macallan---it is finished with. 


the hand of:a master---and is paiuted from nature---it is a cha- 
racter we meet with daily, but we do not in the course of our 
novel reading recollect to have met with its prototype in print ; 
th ‘not the most conspicuous, it is certainly the best execu- 
ted figure on the canvas---he is a man of admiraivle natural 
faculties, destroyed by the dissipation of high life. “The finest 
feelings of the soul deadened but not effaced by those embar- 
rassments which unnecessary e<pences oceasion, induce a vacil- 
lation, and sometimes a baseness and criminality of conduct: 
which in other circumstances he would have scorned or abhor- 
red---jn the developement of his character the nares we 
think has been eminently successful.y | 

This book has been publicly ascribed to the author of Wa- 
verly, anovel which we reviewed in one of our late numbers. 
But, as far as we can judge from internal evidence, there is 
no foundation for this imputation. It is evidently, however, 
the production of some one who is well versed in the man- 
ners and superstitions of the Highlands. 








—= 


The Downfal of Nepoleot and * thie’ Deliverance of Europe, 
Fmproved ; a Sermon, ae in Cliff-lane Chapel, W hithy, 
on Thursday, July 7th, 1814, bein * day appointed for the 
general Thanksgi Sermon. By George Young, 8vv. 
Pp. 32. Clark and Medd, Whitby ; ting London. 


We had mislaid this thanksgiving sermon, and have nut just 
found it among a mass of papers—a circumstance we mention, 
that the author may not suspect us of wilful inattention. It 
is a good and reasonable discourse, in which the subject is 
discussed with christian temper, and suitable deductions drawn 
frora the events to which it refers. 

The preacher remarks, that great crimes and great cri- 
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minals, have prevailed in all dges of the world; and that, 
therefore, it is not rer eee ia the Sacred History, cha- 
racters and conduct should be foun’ perfeetly descriptive of 


the*character “and conduct of the tyrant in whose downfal we 
are called upon to rejoice. 


*« The present, my brethren, is an eventful period. The world 
has been shaken with the mest terrible commotions, and revolution 
has succeeded revolution with astonishing rapidity. An ambitious 
warrior of singular talents, taking the unsettled state of 
a neighbouring nation, put himeelf at their head, and by making their 
energies, and those of their allies and dependents, subservieat to the 

poses of his ambition, extended his conquests far and wide, till he 
equalled in military glory the most renowned heroes of antiquity, 
and became as dreadfu! a scourge to the human race, At length the 
nations of Europe, unable to endure his tyranny any longer, have 
risen up against him as one man, and, by the blessing of God, have 
not only shaken off his galling yoke, but haried him from the summit 
of his glory, into obscurity and disgrace. The storm which for up- 
watds of twenty years has agitated Europe, is now subsiding into a 
calm. Anarchy is giving way to order; oppression and tyranny are 
succeeded by justice and independence ; and, instead of the desola- 
tions and horrors of war, we beheld the precious blessings of peace,— 
Aad new, when things have come to this happy issue, if we pause 
and look back on these wonderful changes and revolutions, we shall 
findtbem remarkably similar to some of the great events recorded in 
ancient history ; and, in particular, we shall find, that-in his charactet ~ 
and conduct, his progress and his fall, this modern tyrant of Europe 
resembles those destroyers of mankind whose deeds are celebrated in 
the records of antiquity. Accordingly, those passages in the word of 
God which describe the greatness and predict the downfall of the 
proud monarchs of Assyria and Babylon, are peculiarly applicable to 
the case of Napoleon. In viewing this singular man as employed by 
God for punishing guilty nations, and accomplishing other purposes of 
his glory, I have often been forcibly struck with the accuracy with 
which his character and condition are delineated in this propbetiv 
address to Sennacherib : ‘ O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and 
the staff in their hand is mine wOy sre I will send him against an 
hypocritical nation : and against the people of my wrath I give 
hima charge ; to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets. Howbeit, he meaneth not 
80, neither doth his heart think so, but it is in his heart to destroy, and 
to cat off nations nota few. For he saith, Are not my princes 
altogether kings ?---By the strength of my hand 1 have done it, and 
by my wisdom ; for] am prodent: and I have removed the bourids 
of the people, and have robbed their treasures, and | have put down 
the inhabitants like a valiant man: and my hand hath found as a nest 
the riches of the people ; and as one gathereth eggs that areleft, have 
I gathered all the earth, and there was none that moved the wing, er 
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opened the maduth,, or peeped:* Isaiah x3 5)58,93,.14. You have 
often heard! we'say; and any observer; idence night make the 
remark, that,ig,aligw iJity phe fal! jof Napoleon would be sudden 
and striking like, that of the Assyrian king ; and) ngw. we see how 
well the predictions concerning the one agree with the other : ‘ Where- 
fore it shall come to pass, that when the Lord hath performed his 
whole work upommount Zion, and on Jerusalem; J wall punish the 
fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his 
high looks.---Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth 
therewith ? or shal! the saw ify itself against him that shaketh it ¢ 


as if the rod-should shake itself against them that lift it up ; or as if 


the staffishould Jift up itself, as if it were no wood, Therefore shall 
the Lord, the’ Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness, and 
under his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning of a fire. 
Verses 12, 15,.10. 

“« No less applicable to the case of this hero is the animated descrip- 
tion of the king of Babylon's fall, contained in thé chapter from which 
our text is'selected ; a description so interesting and sublime that f 
cannot forbear quoting a considerable part of it: ¢ And it shall come to 
pass, in the day thatthe Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, and 
from thy fear, aud from the hard bondage wherewith thou wast made 
to serve, that thou shalt take up this proverb against the king of Baby- 
lon, and say, How hath the oppressor ceased ! the golden city* ceased ! 
The Lord hath broken the staffof the wicked, and the sceptre of the 
rulers. [le who smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke ; 
he that ruled the nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. 
The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet ; they break forth into singing ; 
yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us. Hell from 
beneath is moved for thee, to meet the at thy coming; it stirreth up the 
dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth, it hath raised up 
from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall speak 
and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as we? Art thou 
become like unio us? Thy pomp is brought down: to the grave, 
and the noise of thy viols; the worm is»spread under thee, and 
the worms cover thee. How»art: thou fallen .from . heaven, 
O Lueifer, sou of the morning! . How art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken the nations! For thou hast 
said in thine Leart, I \will,ascend unto heaven, I will exalt my 
throne abowe the stars of God ; 1 will sit also upon the mount of 
the congr. gation, in the sides of the north ; I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds, I will be like the Most High : yet thou shalt 
be brought down to hell, (or. the grave.) to the sides of the pit.’’ 
Verses 3—15. 

‘* After this grand, bai awful picture of the tyrant’s downfal, the 
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* “* The Cossacks, it is said, bestowed this epithet on Paris, when 


they first beheld trom the Heights the gild 
Hotel des Fnvalides.” g ¢ gilded dome and spire of the 
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prophet, inthe words of the text, represents his fate as attracting the 
attention of the beholders, and avakening in then those emotions 
which an event of such magnitude is calculated to excite . * They that 
see thee shall narrowly look upon thee. and consider thee, saying, Is 
this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms, 
that made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof, 
that opened not the house of his prisoners ? 

«« Upon reading these words, one might almost suppose that the 
prophet had an eye to the character and fate of the tyrant, whose over- 
throw has ushered in that great deliverance for which we are called 
this day to give thanks unto the Lord. ‘To contemplate a subject so 
interesting and instructive, may serve, through the divine blessing, to 
lead your thoughts to the God of providence, and stir you up to the 
exercise of gratitude and praise.” : 


It must be admitted, that there exists a striking analogy, 
between the case of Nebuchadnezzar, and that of Buonaparte. 
Mr. Young goes on to compare.the characters and leading 
actions of the two tyrants, to prove their similitude—and, 
lastly, he proceeds to consider what sentiments the downfal 
of Buonaparte should excite in our minds. 


« What then are the sentiments with which we should behold the 
fall of the tyrant? What arethe feelingsin which we ate called to 
indulge? —We must not imitate the temper of those who meanly 
insult over fallen grandeur ; far less would it become us to load the 
humbled tyrant with curses and execrations. His crimes, indeed, 
must be detested, but the man himself should be regarded with com- 
passion. We may. perceive from the text, viewed in connexion with 
the foregoing verses, what kind of sentiments we should cherish and 
express on such an occasion. Letus consider the subject narrowly, 
letus look upon it with serious attention, that our hearts may be 
improved, that our souls may be elevated towards the God of our 
inercies.”’ 


He exhorts his hearers .to observe the hand of God in this 
wonderful revolution, and to admire his ways; and also to 
collect from it a memorable proof of the instability of earthly 
grandeur, and the vanity of human ambition. 


“* And now, when we hehold Napoleon, who had reached a higher 
degree of power and glory than any Bourbon, or perbaps any Euro- 
pean monarch, ever attained, thrown down from the summit of 
earthly greatness into obscurity and contempt, we are farnished with 
such an instance of the vanity of all human pursuits as ought to 
make the deepest and most lasting impressions. ‘ Is. this the man 
that made the earth to tremble 2” Behold him fallen from his high 
estate! Behold in him a noted monument of the emptiness of fame, 
and the madness of ambition ! Where now are all his wild projects. 
his unbounded desires of power? What has become of his mighty 
empire, reared by so many crimes, cemented with so much blood ; 
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that stately-structure, which he laboured with such assiduity to con- 
solidate and establish, and which promised to Jast for ages? It has 
vanished like a morning cloud, and all his fair prospects of perpe- 
tuating his dynasty are for ever blasted. And is this the result of all 
his deep-laid schemes, his arduous labours, and his splendid victo- 
ries ? Is this the fruit of these years of fatigue and anxiety, of blood- 
shed and crime? Did he spread desolation through the world, and 
render millions miserable, only to bring upon himself an accumulated 
load of guilt, wretchedness, and shame? Ambition ! are these thy 
rewards? Fame! is thy boon? Why should the sons of men pur- 
sue a. phantom which eludes their grasp, and which flatters only to 
disappoint and destroy ? 

‘* Here isa lesson never to be forgotten. And let us remember that 
it is a lesson not only for kings and princes, for rulers and commanders, 
but for us all. Ambition is not peculiar to monarchs or to the great : 
it is found in the peasant as well as the prince, in the mechanic as 
well as the conqueror. While it prompts some to aspire at kingdoms 
or empires, dignities or governments, it engages others in the no less 

pursuit of houses and lands, of wealth and consequence, of 
splendid dresses, or of a well-furnished table. Let us all learn to 
view with indifference the objects of human ambition, and constantly 
aim at that kiagdom which cannot be moyed, and that crown of glory 
which fadeth notaway. ‘“ Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.” 


There is a spirit of piety, and a soundness of principle, 
in this sermon, which we the more cheerfully notice, as we 
apprehend the her to be a dissenter. Whoever he is, he 


is evidently a pious man, and a loyal subject. 








Hawthorn Cottage ; or the Two Cupids, a Tale, in two volumes. 
By J. Jones. 12mo, Pp. 623, 10s, 6d. Asperne, 1815. 


THe main design of this novel, as we learn from the intro- 
duction, certainly not from the tale itself, is to display the 
horrible effects of female seduction. 


« The prevalence of female seduction,” says Mr. Jones, “in an 
enlightened age and Christian nation, confined (as it is generally 
found to be, mediately or immediately) to those classes of society 
whose refined modes of life and education, may be supposed calcu- 
lated to dignify and exalt the mind, and to soften and humanize the 
heart. The prevalency of this vice, considering its serious and 
dreadful consequences to the seduced, and especially in instances of 
abandonment by the seducer, and which is, perhaps, the more 

result, would appear presumptiveiy impossible, as a means of 
an graiification, did not the daily records confirm the melancholy 
truth, and with it, alas! too often! its wretched consequences.”’ 


“We do not rightly understand the difference between 
the mediate and immediate limitation of a vice to any particular 
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class of society, nor yet the precise nature of a presumptive 
impossibility ; but itis not the terms, so much as the substance, 
of his proposition which we feel disposed to question. We 
know not the extent of our author’s experience, but our own 
has impressed the conviction on our minds, that so far from 
female seduction being confined to the higher classes of society, 
as much of itis'to be found in the middle classes, and still 
more in the lower classes. Itis a vulgar error, that vice reigns 
exclusively in the dominions of rank and fashion ; temptation, 
indeed, is stronger, and the means of gratification greater, in 
those regions, but the power of resistance is, or ought to be, 
greater also. The empire of vice, however, and this pecu- 
liar vice especially, is, alas! but too universal. Mr. Jones is 
highly praiseworthy for the sentiments which he expresses, 
for the indignation which he manifests, against the deliberate 
seducers of female innocence. ‘The female would, however, 
as we have often remarked, have within itself the power of inflict- 
ing vengeance on those degenerate wretches who inflict this 
irreparable injury on the sex, by resolutely excluding all known 
seducers from their society. i 


‘** But the sedacer is an honourable man still—he may pursue his 
game, and matry—may marry, and pursue his game! and still be 
honourable ; the world will give him countenance, laugh with him 
at his amours, and if, perchance, the tafamy of a victim reach his 
ears---* she's a d---d pretty gitl!' (D---d, indeed! and by whom ? 
is the passing observation---if her death! his half-awakened con- 
science shrinks fo the subterfuge of some other cause,” 


There is, unhappily, but too much truth in these remarks, 
and that writer deserves well of society who labours to correct 
an evil of no ordinary importance. The story of Hawthorn 
Cottage is drawn up with some ability, and the characters are 
natural enough, and the incidents, though sometimes extraor- 
dinary, not ill chosen. Lord Grosvenor once incurred no 
small share of ridicule from the opposition-witlings, for intro- 
ducing a Greek quotation into one of his early parliamentary 
speeches, but what they will say to Mr. Jones for introducing 
Greek into a novel, we know not. The moral of the tale is 
good—vice is punished and virtue rewarded. When the author 
shall have acquired the art of imposing restraints on his fancy, 
and af appealing more frequently to his judgment, he may 
return to the composition of a novel, with a greater prospect of 
success. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


A Scrmon preached in the Parish Church of Lancaster, on 
Thursday, dugust the 25th, 4. D. 1814, at the primary vist- 


tation of the Righ' Reverend George Henry, Lord Bishop of 
Chester, and published at the request! of his Lordship and the 
Clergy. By (the Reverend) Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
L.L. D. F.S. A. Vicar of Whalley, and Rector of Hey- 
sham, in Lancashire, 4to. Pp. 20. Murray, London ; Robin- 
son and Co, Leeds; Hurst, Wakefield ; and Clarke, Lau - 
aster. 


Tue chief object of this sermon, is to deprecate al] animosity 
and ill- blood, in religious controversy; and for this purpose, 
the text is taken from the seventh chapter and the sixteenth: 
verse of the Acts of the Apostles: “Sirs, yu are Bre- 
rHRBN; WHY DO YE WRONG ONE TO ANOTHER?” which, 
though it have a much more extensive signification, may ccr- 
tainly be applied to those who, inflamed by the heat of contro- 
versy, suffer themselves to be carried beyond the legitimate 
boundaries of Christian charity. No doubt, if. the precepts of 
Christianity were more fully understood, and made the rule of 
action to all Christians, no wrong would be done, and there 
would be little occasion for laws or legislators ; but, unhappily, 
the depravity of human nature prevails even over the convic- 
tion of conscience ; and map, alas! sins with his eyes open ! 
Yet has Christianity, as Dr. Whitaker truly observes, been 
productive of the happiest consequences to society. “¢ It has 
mitigated the ferocity of war, it has in a great degree abolished 
cruel and sanguinary amusements; it has nearly put an end 
to a detestable traffic in our fellow-creatures; it has given a 
new and milder tone to legislation, sweetened the genera! 
intercourse of society, and shed a charm unknown before, on 
the charities of domestic life.’ 

The preacher briefly considers the question of Calvinism, 
and as his mode of stating it, and his method of discussing it. 
afford fair specimens of his notion of conducting a contro- 
versy with propriety, we shall extract the passage. He thus 
states the doctrine of Calvin : 


“« That, by a sovereign act of his will, the Almighty did from al! 
elernity predestinate a certain portion of the haman race to everlast. 
ing happiness, without any antecedent respect to their future charac: 
ter and conduct. 

** That inthe fulness of time he sent his son into the world, to offer 
himself asa propitiatory sacrifice for the elect alone. ‘That, whom 
he had predestined to happiness as an end, he predestined to ho 
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liness as a means. That, in consequence he bestows with the same 
limitation his grace and holy spirit as the instrumental cause of faith, 
repentance, and obedience upon the elect. 

« Next, thatgrace is efficacious, a softer term for irresistible, whence 
it follows, that the will of man is wholly passive in the work. 

‘* And Jastly, that they, who have once received this divine gift, can 
never fall. 

‘That there have always been wise and good men, who thought 
themselves able to reconcile such a system with the character of a 
righteous and merciful governor of the world, is to be deplored among 
many other anomalies of the human head and heart. Strongly how- 
ever as the mind of every reflecting man must surely preponderate in 
the opposite direction, until it is heated by the spirit of party, or 
warped by the subtleties of metaphysieal ratiocination, stil he will 
find the investigation an useful exercise of bis understanding, provid- 
ed that it be conducted in a spirit which it is the object of this dis- 
course to recommend: namely, a spirit of modesty, seriousness, 
and charity. 

‘* First then, any sysiem of doctrines which may appear to be re- 
vealed in insulated pas-ages of holy scripture, can clearly be proved to 
be inconsistent with the moral attributes of the Aimighty, then are 
we warranted in concluding, nay, we are bound to conclude that our 
interpretation is wrong. Now as a test to be applied to the present 
subject, I would ask this plain question. Supposing that the ever- 


lasting destinies of a race ef inferior moral agents were placed at the ~ 


disposal of a man, what feelings would such a conduct, as these pro- 
positions suppose, excite, what conclusions would it lead to, with 
respect to his character as a just and merciful being? One answer, 
and one only, can he returned to snch a question, and it is no small 
presumption in favour of any opinion that it bas the common sense 
and feeling of mankind on its side. But this analogy is attempted 
to be eluded by arguing, (and sorry I am to say that the opinion has 
received too much countenance from theologians, untinctured with 

valvinism,) that the moral attributes of the Almighty are of too high 
and transcendant a nacure to permit our reasoning from these qualities 
as they exist imperfectly in ourselves, to the same as they are conceive 
ed to subsist with transcendant excellence in the nature of the Su- 
preme Being. 

‘* This, I fear, is equivalent to saying, that we can form no idea 
of the moral attributes of the divinity whatever, an opinion in which 
these reasoners will find themselves unwarily symbolizing with Bo- 
ling broke himself. 

‘* But I would ask how we arrive at the conceptions we have of these 
attributes in the Deity ? Surely thus :—We experience certain qua- 
lities in our own nature, very imperfect it is true, but still existing, 
which we denominate justice and mercy. We discern palpable symp- 
toms of the same qualities, though still ina degree far short of per- 
fection, in God's natural and moral government of the present world, 
At the same time we are assured in the word of God, that these attri- 
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butes belong to his nature in a degree absolutely perfect. We are 
anxious therefore to acquire not adequate ideas, but the best which 
our limited understandings can attain to, of these perfections ; and 
bow isthe process to be conducted ? We begin with our own nature, 
analyze these qualities as they exist in oar own hearts, remove every 
imperfection (of which in ourselves we discern so large a portion,) 
and superadd to the whole an idea of infinity. 

On the mora! attributes of the Deity, we can only reason with 
safety in this analogical method, and the result must necessarily be, 
that the ideas of these qualities in the divinity and in ourselves, differ 
only in degree, that speakirg in all humility, they are homogeneous 
in both, do vot differ, that is, as time from space, or mercy from 
justice, and conseqeently that a conduct which we should instantly 
pronounce to be unjust and crael in man, would iv a much higher 
degree be liable to the same imputation ina being of whose nature 
we predicate infinite justice and goodness. But neither are we com- 
pelled to resort to this mode of defence by the apparent sense of any 
considerable and connected portion of holy Scripture. 

“ The eighth and ninth chapter of the epistleto the Romans have 
been accounted the fortress of this system, yet, whoevef shall dili- 
gently and impartially weigh the whole argument, which is intended 
to vindicate the divine procedure in rejecting his ancient people the 
Jews, and calling the Gentiles to occupy the place which the former 
had forfeited, cannot {ail to perceive that the argument has no refer- 
ence whatever to the personal and final acceptance or reprobation of 
individuals. This is rendered even more incontrovertible from the 
apostle’s illustration than from his argument; for what was it that 
Ishmael and Esau forfeited but the privileges of a temporal birthright, 

her with the advantages of a visible chureh? But it will be 

, Whether even this procedure does not lay open the conduct of 
the Almighty to the same charge of partiality with the former, and, 
if this be admitted, whether the Arminian will not by parity of rea- 
son be compelled to grant the other also? This is a fair question, 
and shall be fairly met. 

‘* That the conduct of the Almighty, in the unequal distributions 
of his ordinary providence, is in the proper sense of the word arbi- 
trary, that is, dependent upon his sovereign wi!l alone, and go- 
verned by no rules or reasons with which we are acquainted, is not 
tobe denied. For who shall pretend even to conjecture the reasons 
for which one individual is born into the world, with a constitution 
impregnated by hereditary disease, with the certainty of being ex- 
posed to the evils of poverty, want of instruction, bad examples, and 
all the train of calamities incident to a character formed in conse- 
quence of such predisposing circumstances. Or, why on the other 
band, health, spirits, fine understandings, early attention, and the 
gifts of fortune are showered down on another, when the first bas 
committed no evil, and the second done no good. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Manual, or Latin Grammar, intended to combine the ancient 
plan of Grammatical Instruetion, originally enjoined by mg 
Authority, with the advantages of modern improvement : to 
which are prefiae d some pr efatory hints and observations on the 
methods of commencing and pursuing classical Literature, in 
schools, and by private siudy. By John Pye Sintth, D D. 
ISmo. Pp, 107. Gale and Co. 1S8t4. 


Tuis Grammar is composed by Dr. Smith, the able opponent 
of the Unitarians. Tn jis prefatory discourse, he gives a 
kind of eritieal account of all the Latin Grammars, from 
Lily to Lariat ‘y Murray, whichis written;with much ability and 
v0 od sens His observations on the acquisition of classical 
Fniwiedre are highly judicious, and entitled to serious atten- 
tion, Dr. Smith’s principa t object seems to be simplification, 
which, in our opinien Is highly necessary, throughout our 
whole plan of classical education, in which much valuable 
time is lost, and, comparatively, a small portion of useful 
knowledge acquired. ‘That a Grammar founded on this princi- 
ple, then, is an useful acquisition to our stock of school books, 
is evident ; and as such we recommend it 
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Poems 3 by Frederick Thornhill, Esq. Crown 8vo, Pp. 120. 
J. Jones, IS14. 


Tits collection of Amorous Ditties, are evidently the produc- 
tion of a young man, who has more imagination than judg- 
ment. A single specimen will suffice to convey an adequate 
idea of the whole. 
“To a Non. 
‘* Were it not better pretty Rua, 
Instead of telling beads, forsooth ! 
‘To namber burning Risses ? 
And ’stead of Kneeling at your shrine, 
To have me fondly own thee mine, 
And pay my vows with blisses ? 


‘* judeed it will be better sport ‘ 
To sweetly mix in pleasure’s court, 
And yield io her emetions. 
And whatsoever now you feel, 
lyast me you'll glow with greater zeal, 
kngag'd in st ch devotions.’ 


They who like the sample will purchase the commodity. 


No, 200, Fol. 48, January, V8id. { 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Bellamy's Biblical Criticisms, 


Bie: | 
Ix looking over No. XIX of the Classical Journal, my attention was 
attracted by Mr. Bellamy's proposals for publishing a new translation 
of the Holy Bible,~and particularly by the contrasted passages, 
which I suppose have purposely been added, to enable the public to 
judge of the defects of the old, as well as of the superior merit of 
the new translation. Some of those passages have already been in- 
serted in the Classica] Journal, and, I believe, bave not appeared, to 
many Hebrew scholars, quite so satisfactory, nor so conclusive, as 
their author imagined them to be. For my part, I candidly confess, 
that, after reading Mr. B.'s Biblical Criticisms, (as well as the 
contrasted passages,) with due attention, it appeared to me that the 
author had, in most places, entirely misconceived the spirit and literal 
sense of the original ; that he had attached significations to many 
Hebrew words such as ‘‘ ym because ; nvy he has taken vengeance ; 
sox and he commanded; nwy let there be made; ways to answer 
bim ; syymand he (man) idolized himself; which they neither 
have, nor can have; andin-short, that he has deviated considerably 
more from the original, than has been done by the translators of our 
present version. Yet as long as his misconceptions were confined to 
the Classical Journal, a work which, like your valuable publication, 
is chiefly read by men of science and erudition, no great harm was to 
be apprehended fromthem, J, therefore, did not think it necessary 
to expose bis errors. But as the author now ventures to give his disco- 
veries to the public at large, I think itan incumbent duty upon ail 
those who value the word of God, and who are anxious that the 
stream of life should flow from its fountain bead pure and unmixed, 
to state their objections to the translations of such — as are nei- 
ther confirmed: “ by other parts of scripture,” nor consistent with the 
original. : 

urely the learned author is not aware of the’serious injury which 
he will do, unintentionally, to truth, and to the sacred cause of reli- 
gion. His very name, as well as the long list of subscribers, con- 
sisting of the first characters of the country for dignity, piety, and 
learning, and who have, no doubt, from the purest motives, honoured 
his intended publication with their patronage, will give the new trans- 
lation a cegree of authority, which will be the more pernicious, as it 
may havea greater a to mislead those, who having no means 
to’ ascertain the accurecy of a transhation, are chicfly guided by’ the 
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judgment of their superiors in knowledge. Were we once te allow 
conjecture to usurp the place of truth, were we once to admit every 
fanciful interpretation as the genuine word of God, there is no know- 
ing where the mischief would stop. Then, indeed, would the Deist 
have cause to triumph, by putting into the mouth of the inspired 
writers, any thing that bis idlé fancy might suggest. And who could 
deny him the same privilege, which the defender of divine relation has 
himself taken ? N 

Urged by these considerations, I offer the annexed remarks on 
Mr. B.'s Biblical Criticisms and Contragted Passages, to your candid 
andimpartial judgment. If you think them worthy of a place in your 
valuable Review, you will readily give them an early insertion; if not, 
you will please to return them. 


Remarks on Mr. Bellamy's Contrasted Passages and Biblical Criti- 
cisms. 

I shall begin my remarks with the second verse of the contrasted 
passages, as it has already appeared in the Classical Journal, Vol. I, 
page 301. nvy.xd som vya npn enn ox rendered in our present trans!a- 
tion almost: too literally, ‘* Shall evil be in the city andthe Lord hath 
not done it.” Amos iii. 6. 

With this translation Mr. B. finds fault; because as he says, “* it 
is diametrically opposite to those pure ideas which we ought to enter- 
tain concerning the love and mercy of God.” Certainly, if the 
Hebrew word ay. and-its corresponding. English word evil, denoted 
nothing but moral guilt, then, indeed, would the passage be objec- 
tionable, Butevery well informed reader knows, that these words 
comprehend in their respective. languages, both the ideas of moral 
guilt and physical evil, Dr. G,S. Clarke, who, in my humble opi- 
nion, is not so very ignorant of the Hebrew as Mr. B. chooses to 
represent him, has already given him this information, (Classical 
Journal, Volt. IIL. page 485 ;) and I will venture to say, that no one, 
except Mr. B. and the Deist, has ever conceived that the inspired wri- 
teror his translators meant any thing else by mys evi/, than calamity 
or misfortune, ‘There are numerous passages in Scripture, where the 
words in question cannot have any other meaning. Thas:. ‘‘ for 
how can I endure and see pyna the evil (or calamity) that shall come 
unto my people,” Est, viii, G. ‘* Let us cast jots that we may know 
Axim myn ‘nowa for whose cause this evil. is upon us.” Jonahi.7. The 
prophets Ahijah and Jeremiah have both made use of the term py. in 
the same sense. The former, when speaking in the name of God to 
Jeroboam, oysv ma Sy. sy1 wapnn. Behold J will bring evil upon.the 
house of Jeroboam. Kingsi.14—10. The latter, when addressing 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ‘‘ Thus says the Lord God of Hosts, she 
God of Israel, nyn xan “nn [ will bring evil upon this place.” Jerem. 
xix.3. If evj/ means moral evil only, what answer will Mr. B. give 
to Deists should they object to these passages? Will he tell them 
that x2 like nvy signifies to take vengeance? Perhaps he may, for 
he has just as much authority for the one as for the other. Now what 
regards the word "vy Mr. B. tells us, with an unbecoming confidence, 
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that it hath above two bundred different branches or modes of expres- 
sion, &c. ‘* It means to take vengeance, to requite, &c.” Buxtort, 
Parkhurst,* and Taylor,t could only give this word two significations. 
They were too ignorant to know that fo take vengeance, was one of 
its primary meanings. This grand discovery, which alone is sufh- 
cient to immortalize any one’s name, was reserved for Mr. Bellamy’s 
inventive genius. To be serious; how Mr. B. could possibly think 
that nw means to take vengeance, I am really astonished. I know 
Mr. B. will say as he has already said, Classical Journal, Vol. IV. p. 
173. Have I not * confirmed this rendering by a reference to ano- 
ther part of Scripture (Judges xi. 36,) where the same word, written 
with the same vowels cannot bave any other meaning?’ With great 
deference to Mr. B.'s superior abilities, 1 am bold enough to tell him, 
that the same word con be andist rendered otherwise by our and other 
translators. Our version renders : muy by ‘* He was Taken!" How 
then are we to account for the word ‘* vengeance” which the old 
transistors have given us? I will tel! him. —Not that they could pos- 
sibly have been guilty of so palpable an error, as to suppose the single 
word ayy inclodes the idea of vengeance, but looking at the Hebrew 
text, as every translator ought to do, they found such a word as 
mop: Which meaug vengeance. ‘They have, therefore, properly trans- 
lated the Hebrew y 2x2 map qo nwy by ‘* the Lord has taken ven- 
geance for thee of thy enemies.” Judges xi.36. Now asnosuch a 
word a$ mygp2 is to be found in Amos iii 6, \our learned readers. will 
allow, and Mr. B. will do the same, if he be open to conviction, tbat 
the rendering of nwy by “ he has taken vengeance,” is neither. the 
literal sense of the Hebrew, nor confirmed by any other part of 
scripture. ° 

I intend, Sir, with your permission, to continue my remarks on 
Mr. Bellamy’ s Biblical Criticisms in your succeeding numbers. For 
the present I shall conclude with requesting your learned. readers, that 
if they find the preceding observations are wrong. they will bave the 
goodoess to correct me. For rest assured, Sir, that [am at all times 
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* Parkburst under the root vy says, ‘* this is a general word like 
do and make in English. He adds that it has various applications, 
twelve of which he enumer: ites; but itis evident that they all par- 
take of the nature of the root, viz. to do or to make.” 

t Taylor cites the passage in Judges xi. 36, but it seems that by 
putting the word vengeance in italics, he wished to indicate that it did 
not belong to the root nvy but to another word, as will appear here- 
after. 

¢ The Septuagint renders =vy in this passage by wetcas. The 
Targum by vay. The Latin by praestitit, also by fecit. Cuccejus. is 
still more plaia on the subject ; for under the article pp he quotes the 

ssage mrp: > svy which he reridérs by fecit tihi ultione ‘ss. Yet Mr. 
Bellamy teils us that it cannot be otherwise rendered than by—he has 
taken vengeance. 
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more ready and willing to acknowledge my own errors, than to ex- 
pose those of others, 
Iam, Sir, 
With respect and esteem, 
Your humble Servant, 
HYMAN HURWITZ, 
Highgate, Nov. 30th, 1814. 


We shall have great satisfaction in laying before our readers any 
fature comments of our learned correspondent on Mr. Bellamy’s 
Biblical Criticisms.—Epiror. 


TREO 


DerRaAVITY OCCASIONED BY THE EXCESSIVE USE OF ARDENT 
| Spirits. : 
The following LETTER appeared in the TIMES, on the 25th of 
Nov. last. 


To the Editor of the Times. 
Sip, 
It.is with pleasure that I noticed the following observation in your 


« paper of yesterday :— The gradual substitution of the use of ardent 
“ spirits for that of home-brewed beer among the common people, 
«ig one which, we doubt not, would furnish matter for most interest- 
‘ing reflection, both in politics and morals,” Most gladly, Sir, 
if I considered that you intended to pursue this subject, would | leave 
it in your hands ; but I have thought it possible that, in the pressure 
of foreign matter and parliamentary intelligence, you may not re- 

sume it. It is, indeed, aquestion pregnant with importance, as, per- 
haps, involving in it nothing Jess than a change in the national charac- 


ter, and probably affecting, in its ultimate consequences, no meaner 


interests than the stability of the Government and the existence of 
the Nation. I am aware, that those of your readers, who may never 
have considered this subject, will very probably be startled by so 
alarming a proposition ; but when I reflect apon the magnitude of 
the evil in question, and its progressive increase, | am neither dis- 
posed to withdraw it, nor to qualify its force. Taking your own 
remark as the text of the observations, with which I mean to trouble 
you, I will divide those observations, first, into the evil as affecting 
the morals, and secondly, as affecting the politics of the country 3 
guly taking the liberty, as you will see, of reversing the order which 
you have adopted. And first I apprehend, that the use of ardent spirits 
has a direct tendency to inflame the passions, and to induce contempt 
and disregard for divine and human laws. Every man who considers, 
for an instant, the movements of his own mind, and the temptations 
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of our common natoré; will not require to be convinced, that his 
passions, far from requiring any excitement to evil, require constant 
watchfulness and contro) ; and that, even withall the aids supplied 
by religious principle, by superior education, and by the sense of 
shame, the course of honest and virtuous action is, afterall, rather 
a perpetual struggle, than a decided conqyest, and that whatever has 
the effect of sensualizing the mind, only enslaves and debases it in the 
same degree ; so that even a wise Heathen could say, 


‘* Latius regnes avidum domando 
‘* Spiritam quam si Lybiam remotis 
** Gadibus jungas, et aterque Prenus 
*¢ Serviat api.” Hor. 

Now, if the mastery of the passions was the honour of the more 
enlightened Heathens, and if self-denial is the essential character and 
chief glory of Christianity ; if tolive above the brute was attainable, 
even by those in a state of nature, and is absolutely indispensable 
amongst all who enjoy the superior light of revelation, what shall we 
think of those, as a question of morals, who under such a dispensation 
a Out's, ate virtually disavowing the first principles even of natural 
religion, and of course disgracing, in an infinite degree, their baptismal 
profession, as members of a Christian community. Is it possible, 
Uiat even the most infatuated of those persons, who are habitually in- 
dulging in such a vice as dram-drinking. can pretend that their pas- 
sionsare under their own government, or rather, are they not conscious 
that the love and pursuit of unhallowed pleasure, in one or other, 
pethaps in many, of its modifications, is a necessary consequence of 
such a habit? When the man is thas content teslacken the rein 
upon his passions, or rather to let go his hold, it must also be evident, 
that in addition to this detiance of the divine law, he will, if his circum- 
stances are low, lie under constant temptation to violate the property, 
and to injure the interest, of his neighbour :—whatever may be the 
tisk he incurs, still his vices must be supplied; there is adaily de- 
mand made by them which he must find the means of meeting ; and 
if he cannot do it from his own stock, he willtax the industry and the 
substance of another, rather than deny the cravings of his appetite. 
Let a reference to ovr Criminal Courts supply a commentary upon 
this remark, I will venture to assert, from some experienee upon 
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the subject, that there are few Criminals who stand at the Bar of the 
Old Bailey who are not drinkers of drams, while by far the greaier 
number of the offences, with which they are charged, can be shewn to 
- have been committed under the influence of iptoxication.* 

Another consequence of dram-drinking is the peculiar /erd- 
ness of heart which it induces. The finer feelings are invariably 
blunted by it, and in many instances completely extinguished. 
The natural affections are frequently suspended, and as often 
destroyed by it ; and such are the obduracy and selfishness which 
are excited by this habit, that the tender charities and social en- 
dearments of life become mere words and sounds. Men desert 
the wives whom they once loved, and who have never forfeited their 
claim to kindness and protection: while women are rendered re- 
gardiess of their own ehildren, and are content to deny them the 
bread which they need, rather than forego their own indulgence of 
this hateful vice. Let Parochial Officers and the visitants of the poor 
be asked, what it is that clothes whole families in rags, and aggravates 
the evils of poverty to an extent, of which few perhaps in the higher 
walks of life have any idea, and they will find no difficulty in solving 
the question ; they will tell you that to be poor, is comparative bliss, 
where drams bave not yet found admission ; but that poverty, with 
drinking in its train, is the consummation of human misery. 

But this is not all, nor perhaps the worst—not only is the heart 
rendered callous, but the mind is brutalized, and there can be no 
doubt that in many cases, the excessive use of ardent spirits has had 
the effect of producing an unnatural ferocity of character, and ope- 
rated as a stimulus to the commission of crimes of (he. most atrocious 
kind: not only does this vice affect the bodily health, (as will here- 
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* [The Magistrates license all applicants either new or old, who do 
not keep riotous and disorderly houses, without any reference to the 
origin of the power of licensing, which was lodged with them as guar- 
dians of the public morals, and locally acquainted with the actual wants 
of adistrict. In Whitecross-street, Cripplegate, twenty-five dram 
shops are annually licensed, while in Golden-lane (withinthree mi- 
nutes walk) thirteen dram shops exist! Who will contend that thes, 
shops are necessary, or that the moral duties which are involved in the 
power of licensing are ever taken into consideration 7] 
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atter be shewn) but, like Richard's deformity, it ‘‘ makes crook the 
mind to answer it.” 

It may be right to consider here the physical difference between the 
drunkenness produced by spirits and that produced by malt liquor 
In the case of /eer, the person who is under its influence is rendered 
progressively heavy, stupid, and senseless, but his very inactivity and 
helplessness are the pledges of another's security. Io the case of 
spirids, however, there is a manifest difference in the mode of their 
operation, They inflame the blood, irritate the passions, and act as 
a powerful stimulus upon the whole frame. Except when taken jn 
very immoderate quantities, they do not stupify and besot the facul- 
ties, but ratherexcite them to keener action, and put their unhappy 
victims upon daring such new and destructive exploits as would hardly 
have entered into their minds at another time; much less have been 
entertained there. 

This is a distinction which it will be well to Keep im mind: Let 
the cases of some of the worst murders, which have been before 
the public, be considered in proof of it—a few only shall be mention- 
ed, but did space allow, a variety might be noticed. 

It was proved of Williams, who committed the murders at Rat- 
tiff highway, that he was drinking abundantly of the strongest species 
of gin (valgarly called Sampson), both before and after the nights of 
those murders. Nicholson, the murderer of Mr. Bonar, was proved to 
have been of mild and decent demeanour, when he had not had 
liquor, but altogether different when he had, and for this vice he had 
quitted his former place. He had been drinking spirits before the 
maurder—-drank them repeatedly on this read to town, and was in a 
state of intoxication from spirits when he was apprehended. The 
two last Qnhappy men, who paid the forfeit of their lives, in London, 
for destroying the females for whom they professed attachment, bad 
both been crinking spirits before the commission of those crimes, 
and were adiicted to the same vice to the last. It were endless to 
multiply instances in corroboration of this fact ; but if any more 
were aecessary, We need only to turn our eyeto Ireland, and there we 
shall find abundant proof, that whatever might have been the remote 
cause of the mischief, still that ardent epirits have been in almost every 
instance of atrocity. the great proximate exciting cause; nay, we 
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may Jook still nearer home, and we shall find that the ravages of this 
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, great instigator of crime are not confined to London and its vicinity, 
but that it has travelled into the country ;* and in displacing the com- 
° paratively innoxious beverage of our villages, has served among other 
causes (of which, however, it was not itself the least) to explain the 


! outrages and disasters of Nottingham aud the North. 

Thus much may suffice for the moral part of the question. I come 
f now to the political, on which it is the less necessary to enlarge,’ be- 
r cause I apprehend that if this vice can once be established to be 
. decidedly immoral in itself, and the fertile source of public and pri- 
} . vate evil, it follows as a necessary consequence, that no wise or good 
: government should tolerate its continuance, much less consent to de- 
y rive from its existence a considerable portion of its support. 

y I believe it will be readily admitted-that the increase of population, 
n and the health and strength of the people, are of the utmost impor- 


tance to any well-organized government. 
t Now, not to observe that dram-drinking of itself is unfriendly tothe 
increase of the species, it is certain that the offspring of dram drinkers 
. : are generally diminutive in size, of squalid appearance, and ‘sickly 


constitutions. and indeed hardly to be considered as endued with the 








4 ordinary portion of vitality ;—with regard to adults, there can be 
8 little doubt that this vice slays more than the sword, and tends, per- 
if haps, above every other to derange the animal economy, to weaken 
o § the nerves, to destroy the digestive powers, to obstruct the secretions, 
d and, in fine, to shorten the life. The stomach is thus kept in a state 
d of constant excitement, and by the frequent application of an artifi- 
e cial stimulus, at length loses itstone, and refufes to perform its func- 
a tions ; the appetite is palled and vitiated; the greater organs of the body, 
e such as particularly the liver and the lungs, are disturbed in their offices, 
F andoften become the subjects of incurable disease—depression of spirits is 
d PEA Sores trie o ee a? ea ee wit a Sibel ccesnibaadities 
, * {In a letter, pablished in the Oxford Herald of the 26th Novem- 
) ber last, signed ‘“‘ A Publican,” there is the following paragraph :— 
e _ “Asa vietualler I beg to add, that the consumption of beer becomes 
e less and less daily, in consequence of a resolution agreed upon in 
te several clubs and public societies, not to admit so much as a glass 
y of beer in the room;” amd in this fact the writer of that letter 


rejoices. } 
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analmost inseparable attendant on this vice, and madness not unfrequently 
brings up the rear of the woes which stalk in its train ;—-in every 
instance, the unhappy victim is, from the want of oxigen in the 
blood, exposed to peculiar danger from all attacks of fever and 
inflammatory disease ; while paralysis in some, premature old age in 
most, and a miserable existence in all, may be further noticed as so 
many beacons against (he danger of this infatuating vice. 

I am aware, that there are many who will think that too strong a 
picture has been here drawn of the moral and political evils of dram- 
drinking ; while others who may even be disposed to assent to the 
truth of what has been advanced, will feel as easy upon the subject 
as before ; and while their country lies, as it were, bleeding on the 
ground, instead of stooping like the good Samaritan to her relief, 
will, with the Levite, ‘* pass by on the other side.” To those who 
are disposed to doubt of the nature, the extent, and the probable issue 
of this national evil, I would only say, Investigate the subject for 
yourselves. [do not ask or expect that you should adopt my senti- 
ments, except so far as they are capable of proof ; but 1 feel assured 
that the longest and most serious examination which you can bestow 
upon the subject, will conduct you tothe same or similar conclusions, 

** Hoc fonte derivata clades. 
* Jn patriam populum que fluxit.”’ Hor. 

To those whose indifference and apathy on a subject of this descrip- 
tion only serve to remind us of the ancient enquiry, ‘‘ Am I my 
brother's keeper?’ [ would say, is it nothing to you that divine and 
human laws are set at defiance by so large a portion of your fellow- 
creatures ; that the moral and physical devastation of the human spe- 
cies is proceeding upon so large a scale, that the sum of human misery 
1s increased in so great a ratio? Or, if no public and patriotic mo- 
tives may be likely to operate, I would ask, has not every individual 
a personal and private interest in the suppression of such an evil— 
are we not all concerned in the preservation of honesty and sobriety 
in those about us; and is it of no consequence that our servants and 
dependants should lose the restraints of conscience, and become the 
slaves of their passions, 

It may , however, be said by others—‘ After all this reasoning, the 
revenue cannot relinquish the advantages of this tax—the govern- 
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ment must be supported,”"—This argament has always appeared to 
me to be of about as much weiglit as the following: ‘‘ The State 
isin want of money, let us, therefore, innoculate our subjects with 
the plague, and then Jay a tax upon coffins.” No doubt a very con- 
siderable revenue might be produced in this way ; but what man 
among us is not shocked by the bare mention of such a proposition ; 
and yet what is a moderate tax upon ardent liquors, in effect, but 
the practical application of this principle, only ina different form ? 
Surely, while it can be shewn that morality is better than money, and 
national honesty above a system of finance, it becornes the bounden 
duty of every wise Statesman to see, that in providing for the tempo- 
ral advantages of a people, he do not hazard the extinction of public 
virtue, and the transformation of the national character. 

There can be Jittle doubt, Sir, that the Parliament will have many 
great and arduous duties to perform by Europe and the world at large ; 
but if it be true that charity should begin at home, I can hardly con- 
ceive a subject more worthy of the attention of the most able and 
enlightened of its members, than that upon which you have now sound- 
ed analarm. Let the representatives of the country, ever alive as 
they are to its best interests, fairly look this evil in the face, for it is 
not by determining to look another way any longer than we can hope 
to escape it. 

If some remedy be not supplied, our high-sounding professions of 
national morality are only so many words. We may educate our 
people, and even put the Bible into their hands; but if we are at 
the same time to administer to their vilest passions, and afford every 
facility for their indulgence ; if we areas a nation to legalise depra- 
vity by participating in its profits, let us honestly resolve to renounce 
those professions, and ingenuously appear as we are, without taking 
credit for virtues, of which we possess no more than the theory. 

With respect to the nature of the remedy, it might appear only 
presumptuous in me to suggest any thing on that bead. The obviou, 
mode, however, of suppressing this evil, would be to impose such a 
duty on spirits, as should operate as.a prohibition to their use, ex- 
cept in actual necessity, as was formerly the case, when the chemists 
and apothecaries alone were permitted to sell therm as cordials and 
medicines, which indeed is their only proper and legitimate use: and 
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at the same time either to abolish the duties on the ingredients of 
which our old English beer is composed, or else to reduce them in 
such a degree, as that the people may revert to that wholesome and 
valuable beverage, to which they were formerly accustomed. 

That objections might be found against this or any other mode 
of meeting such an evil as is deplored, I am well aware. ‘The inter- 
ested will tell us, that no remedy can be adopted ; for, Jike the Ephe- 
sian silversmiths of old, their *‘ craft is in danger ;"’ and the thought- 
Jess and careless of every class will affirm, that no remedy is neces- 
sary tobe adopted. I write, however, for neither of these objectors, 
although the reasonable arguments of both are entitled to fair and 
full consideration. I rather choose to place my foot upon higher 
ground, and to say with the ancient Roman, ‘* Agitur de Republica.” 
This is noaffair of aparty ora trade, and I must despair of convinc- 
ing such persons-as will confine their views to any such subordinate 
and secondary objects. If this vice be destructive to the bests inter- 
ests of society at large, if it inculcate habits of insubordination, in- 
stigate to crime, deprave the morals, injure the health, and destroy 
the peace of the subject, it will be worthy of a wise abd humane 
government to interpose, and to stand “ between the living and the 
dead, and stay the plague.” Att all events, it will be the doty of an 
honest government to desist from receiving the wages of iniquity, and 
to renounce all farther participation in the advantages which are de- 
rived from such a polluted source. Even if the ‘evil must continue, 
(the necessity of which, however, remains to be proved), let the 
government, atleast, hasten to wash its hands of any share in the 
destruction and misery of its subjects. 

Iam, Sir, your's, &c. 
LAICUS. 


I 


We earnestly recommend the contents of the preceding letter, 
Which has been re-printed and privately circulated, to the most 
serious attention of the British public, at’ least, of those parts of it 
whose peculiar duty it is to watch over the morals of the people, 
and who really think the religious and moral conduct of a community 
essential, not merely to its credit, but to its existence. We have 








7 
repeatedly called the attention of our readers (o this important subject ; 
and we can solemnly assure them, that our own experience enables us 
fully to confirm the facts and statements brought forward by this in- 
telligent writer. Twenty-five dram shops, in one street, and thirteen 
in the next! And this, too, in a district in which the licensing magis- 
trates are considered particularly vigilant and strict ; and where 
their meetings are attended by some of the most conscientious men 
in the commission of the peace! But the truth is, and it ought to be 
kvown, that at license meeiings, in and near the metropolis, the 
arguments of the few well-disposed and independent magistrates are 
overpowered by the numbers of a contrary description, who make 
public duty subservient either to perspnal correction, or to private 
interest. And this will continue to be the case, so long as the lords 
lieutenants of counties will so far forget their duty as to put into the 
commission, Brewers, DIsTILLERS, PROPRIETORS OF PuBLiCc 
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HovusEs, AMD INDIRECT PROPRIETORS OF Breweries; who have 
an interest: distinct from, and opposite to, their magisterial duty. 
We have seen so many instances of the disgraceful and ruinous effects 
of this inattention, in the selection of magistrates, for the home 
counties, as would excite both the astonishment, and the indignation, 
of our readers, were we to detail them. 

Those magistrates who license houses, which are converted ex- 
clusively, or even nearly so, into liquor-shops, sanction fraud, and 
encourage an evasion of that law which it is their especial duty to 
protect and to enforce. They must know that no spirit license can 
be granted by the’ Commissioners of Excise (to whom the power 
of granting such license has lately been transferred by an act of par- 
liament, which-so far infringes upon the jurisdiction of the magis- 
tracy) without a previous licence (or cerltficate as ‘tis now called) 
from the magistrates of the district, to sell beer. Now, as the 
license to sell beer is indispensably necessary to obtain a spirit license, 
it is perfectly clear that the primary object of the legislature, is to 
promote the sale of beer. And, indeed, whoever considers the 
porpose for which alebouses are licensed, and for which only they are 
licensed, namely, for the accommodation of travellers, and for the 
refreshment of working men at their meal-times, will immediately 
perceive that shops, exclusively for the sale of spirits, are illegal, 
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and such asthe magistrates are bound, in conscience and in duty, to 
suppress, by refusing to such houses, a license for the sale of beer. 
But, it is fair, at the same time, to observe, that this evil prevails 
more extensively in the City of London, than in the County of Mid- 
dlesex. And, if our memory do not fail us very much, a house, at 
the corner of Skinner-street and Fleet’ Market, was advertised, by 
the City, for sale, with a license to enhance its value. 

That the excessive use of spirituous liquors tends immediately to 
produce the fatal consequences describedby Laicus is most certain. 
It undermines all sense of morality and religion; it encourages vice, 
and every species of profligacy and crime ; it fills oar gaols ; it swells 
the calendar of Newgate ; it palsies the energies of our population ; 
and, in course of time, it must effect a complete revolution in the 
national character. ‘To those who doubt the excess of which this 
species of debauchery is carried, it may be necessary to know, that, 
in consequence of a wager, a liqhor-shop in East Smithfield was 
watched for a@ single hour, during which THRER HUNDRED GLASSES 
oF GIN were sold to casual customers!!! If anevil neither the 
existence, nor the fatal effects of which, can be questioned, is not 
worthy the immediate, and most serious, attention of the legislature, 
we know no subject which can be deemed deserving of their notice. 
In our opinion, however, they are called upon, by every motive 
which can operate on the minds of men, entrusted with the concerns 
of a great empire, to devise means for the removal of this desperate 
evil; as christians, as moralists, as members of the community, all 
men have an interest and a duty involved in the application of are- 
medy.. And what is the mighty power which supplies this insur- 
mountable obstacle to its immediate suppression? Jnéerest; the 
necessity of providing for the wants of the state. As if such a state 
as this united empire, supremely rich in all the constituents of na- 
tivual wealth, could find no sufficient resources to defray its current 
expences, without the aid of a tax destructive of the morals of its 
people! . If the advocates of the slave trade will apply the priaci- 
ples on which they supported the abolition to the question now before 
us, they will soon find that there is not one of them which will not 
apply, with still greater force and eftect, to the justice and necessity, 
of curtailing, if aot of suppressing, the retail of spirituous liquors, 
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To the Editor. 

Sir, London, 1815. 
At the present crisis, should you deem the following scheme of 
the great Lord Nelson (who gained the victory of the Nile on the 
very day your review commenced) for conserving British seamen in 

time of peace, worthy insertion, You will infinitely oblige, 
Your very humble servant, 
PALMAM QUI MERIUT FERAT, 


Extract from Southey's Life of Lord Nelson, Vol. I/. P. 187. 

« He proposed that their certificates should be registered, and that 
every man who had served five years in war, should receive a bounty 
of two guineas annually, after that time; and of four guineas after 
eight years. 

“« This,” he said, ‘‘ might at first sigat, appear an enormous sum 
for the state to pay, but the averace Life of a Seaman is, from HARD 
sERVICE, finished at 45 !'! He cannot, therefore, enjoy the ane 
nuity many years ; and the interest of the money saved by their NOT 
DESERTING ; would go far to pay the whole expence.” ' 





The Graves of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 

Twenty-two years have elapsed since the mild and martyred Louis 
XVI. perished upon a scaffold. This is the anniversary of his execu- 
tion; and we have delayed till this day announcing a_ piece of intel- 
ligence which we are quite sure will come unexpectedly upon our 
readers. 

It has been generally believed that Louis the 16th, after his exe- 
cution, was thrown into a grave, and his body consumed by quicklime. 
That the precise place of his interment could not be pointed out, 
and ‘* not a stone tell where he lies.” But this is not the fact. Jn 
the Rue d’ Anjou St. Honoré, not far from the Madeleine, at Paris, 
there is a small nook which escaped the notice of the enemies of re- 
ligion and humanity, and which will now be revered as the ancients 
revered places that had been struck by lightning. Inthis nook are 
buried Louis the 16th and his Queen. 

The enclosure of the church-yard of the Rue d’ Anjou is not more 
than sixty paces long and thirty or forty broad. It is surrounded by 
a meati wall on the north, east, and west. On the south there is a 
simple and modest house, inhabited by M. Descloseaux, who from 
the bosom of this retreat, watched over the sacred spot, and seemed 
to be the guardian of the royal shades. This spot had ceased to bea 
burying place since 1720, and was only resorted to in extraordinary 
circumstances. In the Time of Terror, the church-yards of Paris 
were not sufficient to hold the victims whom the revolution cut’ off 
at: They were sent to the church-yards that had been Jong aban- 

oned, 

On the 21st of January, 1793, the body of the martyr was con- 
veyed, without pomp or escort, to the church-yard of the Rue 
d’ Anjou, A Decree of the convention ordered a quantity of quick- 
lime to be thrown into the grave, in order that there might remain 
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no trace upon the earth of the best of Kings. The silence of terror 

‘round the grave—ne one dared approach it.—Humanity hid 
the tears she shed, and turned away her eyes—Religion alone braved 
every danger. In the night of the 21st of January, the Curé of la 
Madeleine, with his vicars, came to say over the body the prayers for 
the dead, and sprinkle the grave with holy water, All these facts are 
attested by M. Descloseaux, who is still living. 

In the September of the same year, Marie Antoivette, condemn- 
ed by the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, intreated her butchers to 
deposit her body near Louis XVI. ‘This demand was granted, for 
the prayers of the dying have an ascendancy over the hearts even of 
barbarians! The remains of Marie Antoinette were deposited ina 
grave near that of her busband. In digging the grave for the Queen, 
it was found that the coflin of Louis XVI. was entire, and that the 
quick-lime had not consumed the mortal remains of the august vic- 
tim. 

Twenty one years have elapsed since Marie Antoivette, and Louis 
XVI. have reposed in the church-yard cf the Rue.d’Anjou—no mo- 
nument has been erected to them—the God of the Seasons has alone 
taken care of the royal tombs which man had abandoned? The 
humble patica, the modest /orgel-me-not, a few other plants, aud 
grass, cover the bodies of a powerful Monarch and of a Queen who 
formed the charm and ornament of. France. 

The tomb of Louis the 10th is placed’ in ‘an angle of the wall on 
the north of the church-yard; a few paces further is a vast graye in 
which were buried pell mel] the Swiss and French who perished on 
the 10th of August. Further on are the remains of Danton, Ca- 
mille Desmoulivs, Fabre d'Eglactine, Chabot, Hebert, and other 
leaders, cut off by the revolution, which, like Saturn, devoured her own 
children, Under some trees at the extremity of the church-yard, to the 
north, are the graves of those who were stifled to death in the crowd at 
the marriageof Louis the 10th. What contrasts in so short a space! 
What lessons for politics! What recollections for history! Grief 
and surprise accompany every step wetake. We.think of the virtues 
of a good -King—vof the crimes of his butchers, of the perishable 
grandeur of this world, and of death which levels all distinctions, 
and confounds in one mass the ashes of the good and the. bad, the 
subject and the monarch. The grave of Louis the 16th will render 
the church-yard of the Rue d’Anjou more glorious than the dome of 
St, Dennis, which could not preserve the deposit which twenty ge- 
nerations bad entrusted to her, 

And now, one naturally asks where rest the ashes of Madame Eli- 
zabeth, the sister of Lovis the 16th, and of the hapless orphan Louis 
the 17th, whodied in the prisunof the temple. The infant Monarch, 
who lived a moment but to suffer, is lost in the crowd of dead. No 
one can point out the place of his interment. 

Madame Elizabeth, whom nothing could separate from her brother 
in life, does not rest by his side. She was buried at Mosseaux. 

A few daysafter the King of Prussia entered Paris, he visited and 
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knelt by the grave of Louis the 16tb, and Marie Antoinette, .And 
the spot is shewn to all where the yet mourning Duchess of Angou- 
leme threw herself upon her Kness to bathe with her tears the sod 
that covers the uoconscious bonesof her murdered parents. 


SOCINIANISM. 


Cr the Exeter Controversy. 

Since the first establishment of this work, we have had several 
literary and religions controversies to present to our readers, taking 
in them ourselves only such part as to us seemed becoming and 
proper, for the defence of these venerable Establishments, which 
it was always the primary object of this publication to support. Sine 
the repeal of the Bills for the prevention and punishment of focinian 
or Unitarian blasphemy, we have had frequent occasion to notice the 
increased audacity, and zeal, of these Sectaries. Till the spurious |i- 
berality of the age, in which we live, afforded them this impunity, 
and, to say the truth, this encouragement, their efforts were limited, 
their zeal palsied, and their powers of mischief circumscribed within 
a comparatively small circle. Released, however, from the restraints of 
fear, and the prospect of: punishment, they boldly obtrude the cleyen 
foot on the public view, and openl# attack the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian Faith. In the west of England a Controversy has 
arisen between some members of the church of England, and a 
Socinian minister, who, to our astonishment, admits the Divinity 
of our Saviour, and the doctrine of redemption by his blood, which 
divinity and which redemption have always been strenuously denied 
by the Socinians and Unitarians, with Priestley and Belsham at their 
head. But he refuses to pay to this divine object, whom he also ad- 
mits to be the Son of God, divine worship ; denying the atonement, 
and the Doctrine of the Trinity. Thus, as it appears to us, this is one of 
the most inconsistent Unitarians we ever met with, or heard of We 
could understand Lind-ey, and Priestley, and Belsham; admit their 
premises, and their conclusions were, at least, defensible. But this 
Socinian Luminary of the West dazzles our mental sight, and has 
the happy art of evading the argaments of his adversaries, by the 
confidence of unsupported assertions, anj of rendering himself incom- 
prehensible by the sublime inconsistency of his notions, 

No. 200, Vol. 48, January, 1815. G 
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We have received only a part of this Controversy, though sufh- 
cient to shew its nature, and to explain its grounds. We have given the 
letterson both sides, as far as we have received them. The fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity are too firmly rooted in the bearts and minds 
of Christians, are so easily defensible by the words of Scripture, that 
their advocates do well to court investigation, and to solicit enquiry. 
It is time ‘‘ to take the ball” of Unitarianism ‘* by the horns,” to bold 
up his deformity to the Christian world, and to prove that Socinians 


are not Christians. 





To the Editor. 
Exeter, Nov. 4, 1814. 


Sin, 


An advertisement appeared in your last paper, which represents 
the doctrines of Unitarianism as ‘ debasing and degrading,” and 
* differing only from Deism in the profession of Christianity,” and 
further speaks of ‘ unfortunate persons’ who have been ‘‘ deluded 
hearers of Socinian blasphemy.” Being one of those who, after long 
continued, and, I trust, honest, humble, serious examination of the 
Scriptures, are fully satisfied that Unitarianism is the doctrine of the 
Gospel, I wish to state what we really do believe respecting our Lord 


Jesus Christ. ° 


We believe that the New Testament contains a faithful record of the 
all-important revelation which God made to mankind by Jesus Christ. | 
We believe in the divinity of our Lord’s doctrines and mission. We 
believe him to be the Christ, the Son of God. We believe-every thing 
which the Scriptures, in our judgment teach, respecting him. We 
believe in ‘his divine authority: that his words were the words of the 
Father who sent him : that for bis obedience unto death, God exalted 
him to be Lord over the dead and the living, and to be our final Judge: 
and that he is therefore entitled to our reverence, faith, and submissive 
obedience. We believe that be gave himself for us, to redeem us from 
all iniquity’: that by his submitting unto death, even the death of the 
cross, he assured to us the blessings of the new govenant, pardon, and 
everlasting life: that we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins : and that he is therefore entitled to our warmest 
pratitude and love. We believe that he set usa perfect example of 
piety towards God and love to man, of humility, patience, ‘self-denial, 
and all other virtues ; and that he is therefore entitled to our admiring 
‘veneration ’ 

We farther believe that the Farner is the oncty rrue Gop, because 
our Saviour expressly declares it. We believe that ne is the oni¥ 
PROPER OBJECT OP RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, because our Saviour ex- 
pressly declares this also, and by precept and example tiugh! his die 
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ciples to pray to the Faruer, and to him alone. We believe that the 
Fatusr is the original source of every blessing, and that His FREE 
UNMERITED GRACE, is the SOLE OKIGINAL sPRING of the salvation 
which is by Christ, because such is the express and uniform language 
of the New Testament. . 

These fundamental principles appear to us distinctly, and plainly, 
taught in various ‘parts of the Scriptures: we cannot believe that 
revealed trath can be inconsistent with itself: and we see no proof 
that any thing inconsistent with those principles is taught in the 
Scriptures. 

On other points we differ ¢ some, for instance, hold that our Saviour 
existed before his human birth, in a state of great glory and happi- 
ness; others, that be was in all respects like bis brethren: but in the 
above principles we all agree ; and we do therefore strictly confine our 
worship to the FATHER ONLY.” 

I am not here entering into a defence of these truths. The books 
which are advertised in this paper will shew the grounds of my faith. 
Nor do I represent my views as those of every Unitarian. We think 
for ourselves ; and, among those who do, there must be differences in 
opinion and in modes of expression. But from an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Unitarian body, in various parts of the kingdom, I am 
confident that the above may be regarded as a correct general repre- 

‘sentation of their sentiments. 
LANT CARPENTER. 


EE 


To the Editor. 
Mr. Epiror, 

In the Reading Mercury of the 21st, I stand charged with what I 
deem the highest presumption, and I hope in justice I shall be allowed 
an opportunity of repelling the charge. 

Iam an humble reader of the Bible, not a commentator, and one 
evening a week is devoted to reading the Nates and Comments on the 
Bible, published by the Society for Promoting Christin Knowledge, 
(if generally practiced thére would be few Sectarists). The doctrines 
of Socinianism, the heretical statements and professions of Socinian 
Writers, I understand Jess than they do themselves, which, according 
to commen report, is saying a great deal. I use no arguments against 
Socinians, but statements of plain facts, which those that run may read, 
facts that are before the publicin every kind of shape within the grasp 
of Socinian writers: last year I saw advertised the completion and 
opening of a Pandemonium in Reading : the back of that blasphemous 
publication, the old Monthly Magazine, emblazoned the names of 
six Socinian preachers, who were alternately to declaim against Chris- 
tianity, with the subject of their discourses, | read a consammmately im- 
pudent letter in the Reading Mercury, which having occasion to write, 
I noticed to you, Mr Editor ; from all these circumstances, | supposed 
Reading would be the great focus of Socinianism, that there would be 

held an assemblage of preachers, the bideous congregation to be com- 
G 2 
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pleted by London's vomiting all her Socinian demagogue orators. In- 
fluenced solely by that public spirit every Man owes his Country, I 
resolved the first opening that offered, to attack the whole Infidel 
tribe ef Preachers, and Orators, the sympathising twin brothers 
Sociniavism and Jacobinism personified. 

The West of England has her Heresiarchist, who in the inflation of 
Socinian heretical pride apd presumption, londly vaunts the number 
of his proselytism, and their periods for public Meetings; advertised 
his tracts for the purposes of Proselytism : another Socinian preacher 
declares the Chamber of a large Sea Port town are_ his proselytes, with 
seven hundred of the inhabitants. Belsham, the degrader of what all 
mankind (Socinians excepted) regard as great, noble, and good, the 
elevator of what the civilized world consider as mean, abject, and 
base,to the very completion of the terms, brings forward the late Doctor 
Priestiey, in whose variegated life there cannot be produced a single 
trait meriting approbation, but a philosophical discovery on air: by 
Belsham, Priestley is described to be the victorious champion over the 
National Church, as having established the truth of Socinian doctrines, 
in Opposition to the pure, primitive, and apostolic institutions, handed 
down to us from the remotest antiquity, revered by our ancesiors, and 
purchased by their blood. 


A gh Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 

The Gospel Ministers of our National Church, awakened by the 
loud vauntings of Socinian proselytism, roused by the infidel shouts of 
victory p:oclaimed over our Religious Establishments, the venerable 
fabric of our Church, coming the nearest to the primitive pattern of 
any Christian Church of this day inthe World: armed with the Bible 
and arrayed in the spotless garment of the true Christian Faith, the 
Pastors of our Church have come forward in its defence,; the Mon- 
stram horrendum of Socinian impiety, totters to its fall, Socinian pro- 
selytes are returning to the Faith in which they were born, and there 
will remain bot Socinian Preachers, and Socinian Demagogue Oratoys 


whose services no good Christian would envy bis Satanic Majesty. 
AMICUS PATRI. 





To the Editor. 
Sir, 

The confident assertions of Amicus Patria, may mislead those of 
your readers who do not koow their source; and [ therefore fee! 
myself called upon, to shew the uiter groundlessness of some which 
affect the character of two distant individuals. 

Mr. Belsham is represented as ‘‘ the calumnialor of our good old 
King, our Church, of its Gospel Ministers."—Though Mr. Belsham 
uniformly speaks with respect of the Established Church, and has 
taken various opportunities of expressing the same feeling towards 
its Clergy in.general, he certainly has not spared censure where he 
thought it due. Of its foundation, there. will be differences of opi- 
nion; but no one who has read the writings of Mayee, Hencage, 
Horsley, and Bishop Burgess, can doubt where the charge of calumny 
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rests most justly. Aso the first part of the statement, those whe 
know Belsham and his writings, may. confidently challenge the 
world to produce even the appearance of a justification. To those 
who do not, I offer the following extract from Mr. Belsham's dis- 
course on the first Sunday (July 25, 1813,) after the Trinity Bill had 
received the Royal assent. ‘‘ In the meantime, while we render to 
God the things that are God's, let us not forget to render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's. And Jet those who are admitted to enjoy 
the protection, and to participate in the privileges of a free consti- 
tution, show that they are worthy of the blessings which they pos- 
sess, by a firm attachment to the constitution, by a dignified loyalty 
tc the sovereign, and by a cheerful obedience to the laws,’’—To the 
same effect see his discourse on the Jubilee. 

Oa the statements respecting Dr. Priestley I need make no remark : 
but to those who know nothing of him but from the writings of the 
opponents of Unitarianism, I beg leave to recommend the perusal of 
two sermons (contained ina little volume which may be had of any 
bookseller, entitled Sermons by Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley.) on Habi- 
tual Devotion, and the Duty of not living to ourselves. The candid 
will rejoice to see such discourses from one whom they know only 
as a controversialist ; and to be acquainted with the indisputable fact, 
that the exalted principles of piety and virtue which they contain, 
were inan eminent degree exeinplified in the life and character of 
their Author. 

My other object respects what A. P. says of the late Daniel Isaac 
Eaton. I must quote his words: ‘* This man, who can be named 
but with sentiments of horror, stood high among Socinians, he was 
the publisher of their tracts for proselytism ; the lay-head of their 
committee for the purpose of making proselytes; this offspring of 
Socinianism was the publisher of Paine’s Age of Reason.—I know 
no Unitarian whe would not feel a‘‘silent horror” at the virulent 
attacks on Christianity for which D. I. Eaton received punishment 
from the Jaws of his country ; but I know of none, (and I rejoice at 
it,) who woald have wished that punishment inflicted, We are cer- 
tain that Christ's ‘‘ kingdom is not of this world; and we would 
employ no arms in its defence, but Christian lives and sound argu- 
ments. This Eaton never had any connexion with the Unitarian body, 
nor they with him: he never published their tracts: he never was a 
member of their Fund Committee or of any other Committee or body 
in any way connected with the Unitarians. There is still living in 
High Holborn (No. 187,) a bookseller, named David Eaton, who 
has (with the Johnsons, Longmans, &c.) published several of our 
books, and from whom all may be procured ; . who has himself writ- 
ten two or three tracts, one of them entitled Scripture the only Guide 
to Religious Truth ; and who ig or has been, a member of the Unita- 
rian Fund Committee ; but on the other hand, David Eaton has never 
published any deistical works, nor of course been prosecuted for it ; 
add he has, [ doubt not, a sincere reverence for the Gospél. 

Having given tls proof that the words of Amicus Patria are not 
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those “‘ of truth and soberness,” my future silence respecting him 
will, by no liberal mind, be construed into acquiescence in his charges 


against Unitarians. 
LANT CARPENTER. 

Exeter, November 29th, 1814. 

—i—— 

Sir, To the Editor. | 
Crotuen in the vesture of unaffected himility, but armed with 
the love of my country twined round my beart, rasbing through my 
veins, and bracing every nerve, I enter the lists against te Hevesiar- 
chist of the west of England. 

Much declamation has lately been used in favour of liberality : 
liberality is a branch from the stem of Philanthropy, derived from 
the Greek Q:0; amicus and avbpowos homo, a friend to mankind. Is that 
man a friend of his.race who balds the language of courtesy, who 
uses the terms generally applied from mah to mau, when called on to 
combat in support of what is frequently the poor man's only comfort, 
the rich man’s consolation in pain, disease, and all those various afflic- 
tions the lot of human nature, can it be required from Amicus Patrice 
to use the language of courtesy in defence of Christianity, would jt 
be just, would it be justifiable to apply such terms in support of every 
thing dear to mankind, that the lowly, deeply interested many might 
have to suppose there was not felt what was described, and that Soci- 
nian, Preachers were abjects of consideration ; consequently their 
doctrines not as represeuted? Has not such spurious liberality been 
the fosterer of Socinianism. introducing her (arrayed in’ wily arts, 
ready to catch, as it flies, the opportunity of forwarding their doe- 
trines,) into literary institations, Bible Societies, and every other 
place where presumption and cunning offered the means of introduc- 
tion ? will it be styled want of liberality to produce before the public 
Socinian Preachers, who are unremittingly, in every shape, mode, 
and manner, assailing our religious and civil establishments, profess- 
ing, and in every way endeavouring to promote the success of doc- 
trines, which are the fraternizing inseparable associates of Jaco- 
binism ? 

Ip our own days, in our own times, bave we not seen their effects 
on a large portion of Europe, now but recovering from their direful 
consequences ? The effects of Socianism, and its twin brother, are 
10 be found in revolutions, in the overthrow of empires, in treasons, 
stratagems and spoils. 

We have witnessed the biack catalogue of crimes, enormities, and 
disgusting debasements of human natare, which follow from a coun- 
try being demoralised; and shall we not combat, even unto death, 
the most distant probability of glorious Old England being placed in 
such a state ? 

Let that public, before whom they are constantly thrusting them- 
selves, view Socinian Preachers as they stand; do they not feed and 
fatten on Socinianism, and as example is far beyund precept, datur 
exemplum > Is not proselytism their harvest? -Is not their every re- 
move from the very lowest insignificancé derived from Socinianism ? 
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Bat for Socinianism would they not be hewers of wood, or diggers of 
wells; at the best, foremen or shopmen to brewers’ druggists ? 
Parvus Componere magnus. 

As when we contemplate the falland fate of the late highly 

elevated Child of Jacobinism, we wonder that such a being could 
have acted such a part ; so when viewing the tarbid stream in which 
flows the Heresiarchist of the west of England's public support of his 
doctrine, we regard, with astonishment, his vaunted success in prose- 
lytism, and look with wonder for his proselytes. 
" The sources from whence Amicus Patrice draws his assertions, are 
before the public in every work issued from the Socinian press, in 
every work with which they have the most distant connection ; Soci- 
nian principles and dgctrines are introduced where it would be sup- 
posed almost impossible they could be found; they insult and jostle us 
in our public literary walks, they disgust us by our fire sides, If 
Daniel Isaac Eaton had no connection with the Socinian body, there 
would be no difficulty in proving be published few, if any works, as 
bad, and if a similar nature did not proceed from, or was patronised 
by Socinians ; it.-has been an increasing evil of the most ill-forboding 
nature, and as such has been regarded by most good men who have 
considered the increasing influence of Socinianiam as a_ degradation 
of the national character, and likely to introduce those scenes, from 
which as yet we have been preserved by the Christian morality of the 
country: Socinian doctrines have roused the exertions of the first cha-. 
racters in the country in its defence, aud have awakened the general 
interest of all ranks in society. 

The Heresiarcliist of the west of England asserts Socinians have 
been calumniated by three distinguished characters of the National 
Charch, whom, those that reverence the religious establishments of 
their country, can name but with respect. 

If to have overturned Socinian doctrines, and to have displayed 
their nature and tendenncy in allits bearings, can be deemed calumny, 
then these illustrious characters named by the Heresiarch, are calum- 
niators of Socinianism. 

If these worthy defenders of Christianity, Bishops Horsley and 
Burgess, having asserted of Socinian preachers, what their writings 
prove, that they are not men of Jearning, that far from possessing 
real profound learning, fitting them to enter the field of religious con- 
troversy, there is substituted unmeasureable self-sufficiency, and un- 
bounded presumption ; if such be the grounds on which their being 
calumniators is founded, countless is the number who would join 
in the calumny, and consider the Heresiarchist of the west of England 
as affording present proof of the truth of their assertions. —Probably 
the Heresiarchist, and his brethren, may impute blame to the exem- 
plary characters he has named, because they have not treated Sociniau 
preachers and writers with due deference, and given them titles and 
honours which it would have been insulting Christianity to have 
offered.—In a Plymouth paper, the Heresiarchist of the west of Eng- 
land's companion, in his late successful journey of Pruselytism, was 
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styled the very reverend, (whata profanation!) having no persona! 
enmity to any individual Socinian in existence, looking only to thei: 
doctrines and practices, as affecting the welfare of my country; the 
first moral writer of the age styling Dr. Priestley, when living, an He- 
resiarchist ; the Devonshire champion of Socinianism professing aud 
advocating the same faith, eulogizing his character and treading in 
his steps, assuming for him the same tide, I presume to think it is 
not misapplied.—Exalted principies of piety and virtue was, in an 
eminent degree, exemplified inthe life and character of Dr. Priest- 
ley; such are the assertions of the Heresiarchist of the west of Eng- 
land. I agree with him, that agreeable to the Dogmas of Socinianism, 
Dr, Priestley was the virtuous character the Heresiarchist describes 
himto have been, but, agreeable to Christian opinions, wherever 
the Doctor resided, he was considered a worthless, mischievous, ui- 
principled character ; towards tbe latter end of his inispent life, he 
was regarded as a minister of blasphemy, impiety, and folly. Gib- 
bon says, of Dr, Priestley, no man of discernment can see the 
direct tendency of his character and opinion but with ‘reprobation, 
sometimes with fear and horror; so mach for the Heresiarchist of 
the west of England's ideas of morality and worth ; is it not said ‘he 
that praises treason is himself a traitor,” a pretty child’s guide. Dr. 
Priestley may be found speaking for himself in the latter part of Gib- 
bov’s posthumous works, 

The character of Mr. Belsham is now to be treated of : there are 
two Belshams, both Socinian writers, par nolile fratrum, in every 
respect, ‘The Belsham I have to speak of, it appears, is not the his- 
torian the Heresiarchist describes ; ‘‘ Mr. Belsham, is a most amiable 
gentle man, Me uniformly speaks well of the Established Church, ex- 
pressing the same feeling towards its Clergy in general, he certainly 
bas not spared censure where he thought it due ;" a Socinian Preacher 
censuring the clergy of the Established Church where hetbought it 
due ! most people, not of the Socinian body, would think it going 
pretty far in the way of self-sufficiency and presumption ; then comes, 
io what this censure consisted, on/y in asserting a large proportion 
(Lthink one-half,) of the clergy of the Established Church are Uni- 
tarians, a very manly sweeping charge, particularly amiable : in 
another place this amiable Mr. Belsham charges the clergy of the 
National Church with supporting doctrines they know to be contrary 
to truth ; Socinian amiability again, certainly not to be found in any 
other code of amiabilities. The last proof I have to introduce of 
this gentleman's Socinian amiable qualities, stands bighest in Soci- 
nian estimation, be has published a work in which he boldly a serts 
the Jate Dr. Priestley, in his controversy with Bishop Horsley, had 
the better of the Bishop in argument, and if my recollection does 
not fail, went the leagth of asserting Bishop Horsley acknowledged 
it to be the case, didera scripta manet. 

So far from being the fact, the Bishop always asserted, and proved his 
infinite superiority in the judgment, and to the satisfaction of the 
Christian population of his country ; further, Bishop Horsley 
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declared Priestley was an illiterate man, not possessing learning suffi- 
cient to qualify him for religious disputation ; the same being asserted 
of Mr. Belsham himself by the Bishop of St. David's ; Mr. Belsham 
concludes his Socinian amiabilities by advertising bis werk so worded 
that it might be supposed to be dedicated by permission to the Prince 
Regent. 

I have now to bring forward another acquaintance of the Heresi- 
archist, Volney. . 

Out of the pale of Socinian Pandemoniums, where they may stand 
sanctified and glorified, Priestley and Volney are by the Christian 
public considered as intidel writers of the most infamous and blas- 
phemous description that have appeared in latter times, Priestley’s 
comparison of our Saviour with Socrates, stands equal in impiety and 
blasphemy, to any thing published by Daniel Eaton. Volney even 
surpasses Priestley, the latter is the object of the- Doctor's panegyrics, 
part of Volney’s works, the Heresiarchist presented as a gift to the 
newly-formed Devorishire Literary institution, and the donation was 
recorded in a public advertisement. Though it was not the infidel 
part of Volney’s works, the public notice of a gift so connected, and 
from such a personage as a Socinian Preacher, was it not tending to 
lessen the detestation in which infidcl works have hitherto been held, 
was it not receiving such a branch from the doctrines of infidelity, 
into the vestibules of the institution, and so placing it, as in progress 
of time it might occupy the whole mansion? A Socinian preacher; 
I think from Bridport, was desirous to have published a letter, in 
which he asserted all the corporation were his proselytes, and seven 
hundred of the inhabitants ; has the Heresiarchist with more modesty 
proclaimed his success in proselytism, and might it not be expected, 
when so highly favoured by the institution, it would be boasted, that 
a large proportion of its members were his proselytes. Sick and 
ured of so disgusting a subject, I turn to the catastrophe. 

The Soeinian body of Preachers and Demagogue Orators, to orga- 
nize néw attacks in the civil and religious establishment of the coun- 
try, new methods of propagating their blasphemies, and modes for 
increasing the number of their proselytes, removed from the cog- 
nizance of the Christian public, purchased a ship called the Soci- 
hian, this vessel was decorated with all their ornaments, considered 
4s grand and beautiful by that Socinian body, though by Christian 
Spectators regafded with disgust even to nausea, as containiig every 
thing that was repulsive to Christian feeling : Socinian Preachers and 
Demagogue Orators, rush from all quarters to embark,—the sails 
were spread,—Socinian colours terrific mantled in the winds, their 
pans and songs of triumph thundered in the air, and the echoes 
vibrated along Devon's beauteous coast. Suddenly a storm arose, 
the winds blew, the tempest howled, the billows roared, the sea was 
raised, Avernus yawned, legions « f evil spirits flitted in the rigging, 
and with yells, loud, deep, and hellish, cried out let us begone ; 
the preachers and orators fell on their knees, and clamorously called 
for the intercession of that Redeémer and Mediator, whose name they 
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had blasphemed, whose person they bad reviled, one wretch, said 
to be a brewer's druggist, frantic with despair, bellowed his invoca- 
tions, now damning his drugs, then the self-sufficiency and presump- 
tion, which had made him a Socinian; of asudden the whole dis- 
appeared ; where gorle, his Satanic Majesty only can tell! 
Afflavit Deus et dissipantur. 
AMICUS PATRIA. 


pe 


To the Editor. 

Siz,—So much has been written in your paper during the present 
controversy, that it seems necessary to show, over what ground we 
have travelled. (1) On Oct, 29, appeared the original advertisement, 
representing Unitarianism as blasphemy, and differing from Deism 
only in the profession of Christianity. (2) Nov. 5, You inserted my 
statement of the three fundamental principles of Unitarianism; and 
of such facts, as | thought must convince the candid, that we are 
perfectly disposed to receive the scripture testimony respecting the 
Lord Jesus Christ. (3) Nov. 19, Vhe True Churchman gave a 
terrific pieture, of what be was pleased to call Unitarianism. Blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost; the rejection of its very existence ; 
the denial of hell, &c. were all charged upon the poor Unitarians : 
and (4) on Nov. 26, I judged it expedient, to endeavour to relieve 
him and others from their strange errers respecting us ; and convince 
those, whose minds were open to conviction, that these charges were 
perfectly unfounded, (5) In-your same publication appeared a letter 
from the Rev. Preb. Dennis, occasioned by No. 2, in which, by what 
he thought an irrefutable argument, he aimed to prove, from the 
malicious assertions of our Lord's enemies, doctrines which are in 
opposition to his own express declarations, that the Father is the Only 
True God, and greater than himself, and that he was not himself 
omniscient aad omnipotent. (6) Dec. 3, Presented us, in addiiion to 
No. 5, with another set of Demonstrations, &c. in which Mr. D. 
appeared to imagine that because he saw me of that class who desire 
to make way for truth, without the ‘‘ exasperation of controversy,” 
I might be driven from the discussion by strong assertion. (7) Dec. 
10, You inseried a letter from me, in reply to No. 5 and 6, making 
one concession, which I thought justice required, and showing, that 
so far from myself resting the controversy on an expression on whieh 
I had Jaid somewhat too much stress, it was wholly unnecessary in 
proof of the grand points at issue. (8) Dec. 17, Presented to us 
demonstration upon demonstration, from the reverend Prebendary, 
which, without waiting till they had undergone the acute examination 
of his anonymous opponent, he published on Monday last, with 
another at the back of the title-page, which perhaps may be allowed 
to be the best of all; in which, from certain internal feelings, he 
shows what he without a doubt regards as satisfactory grounds for 
believing * in a Triuns God ;” (on which strange epithet, I may by 
the way observe, that as the Greek language furnished every facility 
for forming compounds, if the Apostle Paul had been commissioned 
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to reveal the doctrine upon which it is founded, he would, in all pro- 
bability have employed some such expression, instead of giving the 
Unitarian’s faith, ‘* Unto us there is one God, the Father.”) 

You will perceive, Sir, trom this outline, that | have been through- 
out the defendant, though certainly defending by addacing arguments 
which appear to me conclusive against the doctrines of my opponents, 
The ‘Trae Churchman attacks my statement: I reply. Mr. Dennis — 
next attacks my statement; and then begins an attack upon my reply 
to the Trae Churchman. I reply, in No.7, to both. Jn your Just, 
Mr. Dennis ends his attack on my reply to the Trae Churchman. In 
this lead myreply. ff Mr. D. still thinks his demonstrations deserve 
the Q. E. D. be will probably leave them to themselves ; because 
against a mathematical, or even a just logical demonstration, nothing 
ean weigh. A demonstrated truth cannot be undemonstrated.—~Per- 
jiaps, however, he will hereafter regret that he has issued bis Appeal 
tothe People, with such high-sounding terms, when most of his 
arguments are, in themselves, perfectly inconclusive, and have 
besides as little convexion with the grand points under discussion, as 
fire bas with the Trinity. In that case | hope he will tell your 

teaders so. J, forone, should respect bim for such an acknowledg- 
ment, much more than for attributing arguments which be cannot 
refute, to motives, which, whether real or imaginary, in no way 
affect their validity.—If, after all, Mr. Dennixshould see fit to give 
a rejoinder, | must, as the controversy stands, claim the right to 
reply to it. I was the individual attacked, not Mr. Dennis. If I see 
no reason, however, to use that right, either to defend or to concede, 
J will cheerfully withdraw until at least, some fresh or stronger 
roots shall be produced by any of your Trinitarian correspondents. 

‘The points at issue, Sir, but which seem likely to be forgotten, 
are, whether the Faruer be the onty true Gop, whether He be 
the ONLY PROPER OBJECT OF RELIGIOUS WorRsHIP, and whether He 
be the soLe ORIGINAL souKCE Of Gospel blessings These are the 
essential characteristic principles of Unitarianism ; and in another 
paper of the 13th, 1 gave a brief but I hope correct view of the 

Scriptural proof of these great truths. If a man hold these three 
fundamental principles, whatever other not inconsistent opinions he 
connect with them, he is a Unitarian. If for instance, under the 
direct or indirect influence of Milton's poetic imagery and popular 
belief, he attribute all his evil thoughts to Satanic agency, (ur +s 
indeed he go farther, and regard Satan as a personage independ: ¢ 
the Almighty, and perpetually employed in resisting his au : ) 
he is still a Unitarian. His error I should think \ikely to do bin conse 
moral injury: but I should not expect it to continne long, 19 cp os). 
tion to philosophic or even experimental acquaintance witli the we 
ings of the human heart. And as to those views of Seianic inflocs.« 
which invest the Devil with little short of omniputence, omowpreset 
and omniscience, many Unitarians think then. carcely worth disca 
sion, as they must inevitably fall before such authoritative declaration 
as these: ‘I form the light and create darkness, [ make peace an: 
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create evil : I Jehovah do all these things.’ (Is. xlv. 7) ‘ Who is he 
that sayeth and it cometh to pass, when Jehovah commandeth it not * 
(Lam. iii. 37.) ‘Of him, and by him, and to bim are all things.” 
(Rom. xi. 36.) These sublime truths, when taken in their full 
extent, involve the grand, I should rather say the sole difficulty ot 
religion; viz. the existence of evil: and if any reader do not yet feel 
his mind prepared for them, let me intreat him to leave them for a 
while, and to dweli upon those views of Revelation which represeut 
the heart of man as the spring of good and evil conduct, and which 
show it to be an unalterable decree of Divine Justice, ‘ He that 
soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Till within the last few years, through the influence of some of the 
ablest advocates for our Lord’s simple humanity, the appellation 
Unitarian was generally restricted to those who held that doctrine in 
connexion with the above-mentioned fundamental principles; and I 
did, in consequenee, employ it in this more limited acceptation, in 
the book intided Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel. Since 
that period, it has become very commonly, and I think most justly 
extended among as to all who hold those fundamental principles, 
above stated, respecting the Unity, Worship, and Mercy of God; 
and the Unitarian Association lately established in this district, (which 
has, I suspect, been the primary mover of all this controversy) lays 
them down for its sole basis, and employs the appellation as I have 
done from the beginning of this discussion. ) 

The term Unitarian was brought into use, towards the close of the 
17th century. ‘Those who then adopted the views of Socinus respect- 
ing the person of Christ, but saw reason to reject his system of subor- 
dinate religious worship, renounced the appellation Socinian, and 
adopted the much more appropriate one Unitarian, There were 
among them men of eminent talents and learning, and they published 
several volumes of tracts in small quarto, to which few have now 
access, except through public libraries; but of the abilities, skill, 
and good temper which they displayed, the reader may gain some idea, 
from what Archb. Tillotson says, in reference to the Socinians, in the 
2d of his four sermons on the Divinity of Christ, from John i. 14. 
Among these writers, ‘‘ there is good ground to believe” was Mr. 
Locke. (See Bp. Law's Pretace to his Ed. of Locke’s works). All, 
probably, of these Unitarians believed in the miraculous conception : 
whether any of them did in his pre-existence, I have, at present, no 
means of ascertaining. —Though we allow no weight to human autho- 
rity in matters Of religion, we are not sorry, in opposition to stigma 
and abuse, to have the power, on good‘grounds, to claim as ours, 
such men as Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton, and Lardner. The great 
Chillingworth, too, in the latter part of his life was a Socinian. 
‘“‘ Yes, any party may be proud of any one of these names; the 
names of men, who, for powers of reasoning, for talents, for know- 
ve for integrity, and for careftl And ‘diligent enquiry into the sense 
and meaning of Scripture, have never been ‘exceeded in ‘any quarter 
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of the globe."-—Upon the authority of the accurate and cautious 
Lardner, we also claim as ours, one whose early poetical compositions 
have most powerfally contributed to fix upon the minds of thousands, 
principles and expressions which they will look for in vain in the Scrip- 
tures, compositions which he would gladly have altered if he had been 
permitted by the proprietors of the copy-right: Imean Dr. Watts. 
His “Last thougbts (said Lardner) were completely Unitarian.” 
Unhappily these were never published. But the Last Thoughts of 
Whitby, the eminent commentator, whose expositions are so often 
referred to by the advocates of ‘Trinitarianism, are before the public ; 
and in this work he ‘‘ declared (says Gregory Blunt in his Letters to 
Granville Sharp) that he thought the doctrine” of the proper deity ot 
Christ, “ was a burlesque upon the Scriptures.” 

But perhaps your readers begin to ask, what has all this to do with 
areply to Mr. Dennis? somewhat more I think than the greater part 
of that gentleman's last series of Demonstrations has to do with the 
present controversy. ‘Through this channel Lam in no way called 
upon to discuss the doctrines of any of my fellow Unitarians; and | 
will not do it. In the book to which I have several times referred, 
(particularly in the 2d edit.) my own opinions respecting the person 
and death of Christ, are stated at large, as also my reasons for believ- 
ing them to be the doctrines of the scriptures. It is to our fundamen- 
tal principles, that I have all along contined myself in this controversy, 
as far as argument is concerned; and (whatever become of the 
opinions respecting which we agree or differ) if these are true, then 
our grand points are secured, and the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
the proper Deity of Christ, his Equality with the Father, and the 
Satisfaction made by him to the Father's Justice, lose all claim to be 
regarded as the docttines of the Gospel. 

Nevertheless, I had proposed a somewhat regular examination ot 
one or twoof Mr. D.’s demonstrations. I have been prevented from 
this by circumstances with which it is not worth while to trouble your 
readers ; and but for your kiad consideration of them, I must altoge- 
ther have relinquished the idea of noticing them for the present. 
Accept my thanks for facilities peculiarly pleasing from one whose 
religious sentiments, I doubt not, differ from my own; and much 
greater, though unpromised, than what I experienced from an Editor, 
who promised me every facility. —I cannot enlarge, but a few briet 
remarks I must offer. 

As tothe principal point in connexion with this controversy, tlie 
doctrine of atonement, I cordially rejoice that Mr. D. does not feel 
inclined to defend that view of it, respecting which one of its advo- 
cates said, “The satistaction of Christ 1s an UNACCOUNTABLE 
IRRATIONAL doctrine, which destroys every natural idea we have of 
divine justice, and, lay aside the evidence of the Scriptures, is so far 
from being true, that it is riprcuLous.”"—Indeed { see noching in 
what he advances, in which I cannot with a little explanation, cheer- 
fully acquiesce. If he mean that the death of Christ, without 
reference to that covenant of grace and mercy of which it was the 
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seal, without reference to those beart-reviving, purifying principles 
which God sent him to convey to mankind, is the cause of our 
redemption, thea I leave him, because, as fai as I can see, the Scrip. 
tures teach no such thing. Al!, however, I bere contend for is, that 
whatever blessings (and great and inestimable they are) were assured 
and diffused through the death of Christ, they and the means by 
which they were effected, proceeded from the free and unmerited 
Jove and mercy of God towards mankind. I doceriainly regard the 
death of Christ as an essesstial means io executing the gospel scheme 
of redemption; and therefore do most firmly believe that we have 
redemption through bis blood, even the forgiveness of sins. In Oppo- 
sition to these views I see nothing in Mr, D.’s second demonstration, 
He does indeed speak of a change in the dispositions aud. purposes of 
God to men ; but if he mean no more than what his own explanation 
implies, be is one-third a Unitarian. If he mean that the death of 
Christ made God merciful, willing to forgive, or even alle to forgive, 
there [leave him, because I doubt not he leaves the scriptures. 

Respecting the duration of future punishment, before he sits down 
contented with an opinion which represents HiM w/o is LOVE as Creal- 
ing a world of whose inhabitants hundreds and thousands of millions, 
nay even the great majority through ail ages, would (as His omni- 
science must know) be doomed to misery without intermission, 
alleviation, or end, for the sins of a few years, an opinion which can 
seldom have, on the reflecting mind, an effect in any degree piopor- 
tioned to that which he opposes, I would reconmmend him to consider 
with close attention, what is the real scriptural import of AIQN and 
AIQNIOx. — [fhe find it nothing more than dong and indefinite (not 
infinite) duration, then he will perceive what he hath written to be 
nothing to the purpose. That the same term is applied to the happi- 
ness of the righteous, and to the punishment of the wicked is granted : 
but for the absolute endlessness of the former, we have the declara- 
tions of the Gospel, (see e. g. 1 Pet. i. 4 ; Luke xx. 36; Rev. xxi. 4.) 
as well as the views it affords of the character and dispensations of 
God: for that of the latter we have neither. 

Mr. D founds his first Demonstration on my expression ‘ seeds of 
Sin.” 1 thought that it could not be misunderstood. I meant to 
denote by it, that the nature which God has in His infinite wisdom, 
given us, renders us liable to sin, as well as capable of holiness. 
With this explanation, the Demonstration vanishes As to Epb. ii. 
3. by nature certainly means by our previous state, condition or cha- 
racter, 

Respecting the third very amusing Demonstration, (which if it 
were as just as it is ‘‘ intricate and circuitous,” bas nothing jo do with 
Unitariavism,) I bave only to suggest to Mr. D. the great desirable- 
ness of quoting an opponent's own words correctly, and, when citing 
Seripture, looking at the original. Several of the passages he had 
cited, reter to démons not devils (which as every reader of Farmer 
knows are not the same;) and I «aid no Unitarian can imagine that 
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such beings are permitted ar witt (not as Mr. D. supposed at act) 
to tempt and mislead mankind. 
IL. CARPENTER. 
P.S.I fully intended to have answered the civil ‘inquiry of W. 
inserted by you last Saturday ; I shall hope for your permission to do 
jt in your next, or the subsequent paper. In the mean time I beg to 
refer W. to Unitarianism, &c. 2d. Ed. p. 182, where I have, I think, 
shown that Col. ii. g, is in no way in opposition to our opinions. 


a 
To the Editor. 


Sir,—I am very far from desiring to protract the Religious Cun- 
troversy, which has already so much trespassed on your liberality, and 
exercised, almost to fatigue, the public attention ; but on marking 
the progress of the arguments (40 very ably supported on the side of 
orthodoxy, by a reverend Prebendary), 1 trust it will in ne way clash 
with his arrangement, or militate against the cause of truth, if [ recur 
to a point or two, which in my bumble view of the scriptures, consti- 
tute the line of distinction between the christian and the infidel world, 
Now to constitute the character of the former, (a genuine christian) 
one common sentiment obtains, that there must le some essentials— 
some fundamental principles, either innate or implanted, as indispen- 
silly necessary. ‘‘1f any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
old things are passed away, behold, all things are become new. 2 
Cor. v.17.” Is it not strange then, that the whole christian world, 
besides Unitarians, (be of what persuasion they may) agfee in insisi- 
ting, that Unitarianism is altogether void of these essentials ? I would 
seriously put the question to Unitarians, or rather, would iptreat them 
to consider for themselves, whether this be nota striking circumstance ? 
if itdo not amount to presumptive p:oof of error, it at least should 
afford strong ground for suspicion and examination on their side the 
question. What! is it a fact, that sot one of all the multiform classes 
of christians, (however differing from each other) pot one class will 
be found to give the right hand of fellowship (in a scriptural sense) to 
Unitarians, or even allow them aright to the name of christians ?— 
they stand alone. The truthis, Unitarians are content with mysteries 
in nature, and mysteries in providence, but they cannot brook them in 


‘ God's strangest work, the work of redemption. Now the word of Gud 


abounds with declarations to the fact,that ‘great is the mystery of god- 
liness.” I will adduce a few scriptures (from a number of the like im- 
port) in proof of the mystery of revelation. Indeed, the very necessity of 
a revelation, pre-supposes the incompetency of reason in the affair of 
religion ; and all we contend is, that revelation, though above reason, 
is not contrary toit. Our Lord himself, addressing his disciples, (see 
Matt. xiii. 11,) says, ‘Itisgiven unto you to know the mysteries 
ofthe kingdom of heaven, but to them (the generality) it is not given ;” 
see the same expression repeated, in Mark iv. 11, and Luke viii. 1). 
The epistles are full of similar declaratious-—1 Cor. iv. 1, “* Let a man 
so account of us, as the ministers ot Christ and stewards of the 
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mysteries of God."—Eph. iii. 9. ‘‘ Unto me, who am less than the 
least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among the 
gentiles, the wnsearchable riches of Christ; and to make all inen see, 
what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the 
world, had been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ, 
(viz. a mere peccable man, according to the Unitarian Creed !) St. Paul 
commences his 2d chap. tg the Colossians, with an earnest desire, that 
his converts may have a “full assurance of understanding to theacknow- 
ledgement of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ.""—] 
would ask ,what plausible or even intelligible construction will these dis- 
tinct appellations bear, as they stand in connection, on the Unitarian hy- 
pothesis ? So, that passage, 1 Thess. iit. 11. ‘* Now God himself, and 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way unto you ;” and 
if we take the memorable form of baptism, so solemnly and express- 
ly enjoined by our Lord, ‘* Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ;” in conjunction with the apostolical benediction, 2 
Cor. xiii. 14, the coincidence of which cannot fail to strike any mind, 
not fettered to a particular system,—how utterly inexplicable are all 
these passages ! how much more replete with mystery and that even 
contrary to reasonon the Unitarian scheme! Now, acquiescing i 
the sacred record, and believing in the mystery of three persons in 
one God, the difficulty vanishes, and these terms are capable of solu- 
tion: but the Unirarians with Nicodemus, would enquire ‘ how can 
these things be >’ how can God have such a mysterious three-fold 
existence ? but may we not ask, was it probable, was it possible that 
a finite creature should be formed to comprehend the infinite creator ? 
An acute writer on the subject well observes, ‘‘ is it reasonable, that 
a creature, who cannot voluntarily shut his eyes, or open his mouth, or 
lift his finger, without an incomprehensible mystery, should be startled 
and offended, because, in what God reveals concerning hisown infinite 
nature, he tinds something which he cannot understand?’ ‘** We 
walk by faith (saith St. Paul) not by sight’—meaning, that faith only 
by a supernatural light was conversant with the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, while reason and sense were restricted to intellectual 
and material objects. 

Itis thus with respect to the miraculous conception of Christ, 
because it isa mystery, the Unitarians would fain reject it, and they 
only allow the scripture narrative a place in their Improved Version, 
as fabulous, or something like it; but how comes it, that until the 
birth of Socinianism, the miracle attending the Saviour's birth, was 
never questioned ?—the reason is plain, if does not square with that 
system. Batlet us hear, for a moment, the voice of inspiration, Matt. 
1,20, 23. “ Fear not Joseph, to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that 
which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost ; and she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his 
people frem their sins. Now all this was done, that it mighi be 
talfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying, behold 
a virgin shail be with child, and shall bring forth @ son, and they shall 
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call his name Immanuel, which being interpreted, is God with us.” 
Here is mystery indeed ! but it is no wonder, that Unitarians, bringing 
the text to their creed, are for expunging it,—but stay— is this testi- 
mony to the fact unsupported elsewhere ? what saith St. Luke? pree 
cisely to the same effect, see chap. 1.35. Now, if we allow our reason 
to bend to inspiration, avd believe Immanuel was in truth, as inter- 
preted, * God with us’ —that ‘‘the word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us—that he was ‘‘ perfect God as well as perfect man,” pos- 
sessing a twofold nature, then indeed we see at once the harmony of 
divine truth. Then we find a.clue to this great mystery ef godliness— 
we shall no longer cavil at the manner of his incarnation—it was 
reasonable to expect, on the ground of prophecy, it would be super- 
natural, and becoming the ineffable, though complex nature of the 
promised Messiah—“‘ untous a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Princeof peace,” (a mere peccad/e man 
notwithstanding, according to Unitarianism). 

With regard to the proper Divinity of Christ ; if we advert on/y to 
the Ist chap. of St. John’s gospel, we shail find such a neass of evidence 
in support of it, that all the attempts to fritter away the meaning of 
the Evangelist, have only resulted, in a sacrifice of the simplicity and 
beauty of its style, as it stands in the received Version. The very 
design of the inspired writer, in this chapter, isso obvious, that if be 
had professed to write against the undeifying tenets of Socinians, it was 
not possible for him to have adopted more guarded and peinted 
language. ‘*‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God; the same was in the beginning with 
God, All things were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made.” Hear St. Paul, on the same point of 
doctriae, to the Hobrews, chap. i; or to the Colossians, chap, i. 15,16, 
“ By him were all things created that are in Heaven, visible or invisi« 
ble, whether they be thrones, dominions, principalities and powers; 
ail things were created by himand for him ; and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist.” And again, chap. ii. 9. ‘‘ Furin him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the godhead, bodily,” (viz. in a mere peccalle 
man, according to the Unitarian scheme.) The same sceptical spirit 
discovers itself with respect to the distinct personality and divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, though Christ expressed himself on this point, on 
termsas unambiguous as language could well supply. ‘I will pray 
the father, and he shall give you another comforter, (a personal noun, 
be it remembered) that he may abide with you for ever, &c.”” Here 
aie three distinct persons plainly mentioned, and the omnipresence, 
as well as the very office of the Holy Spirit, designated. So our 
Lord, to Nicodemus, insists on the influence of the holy spirit as 
indispensible to salvation. ‘* Verily, verily I say unto thee, excepta 
man be born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.” Nicodemus was curious to know, how these things can 
be ?—Our Lord’s answer, in referring to the operation of the wind as a 
simile, was a mild rebuke to this master in [srael,—as if he had said, go 
No, 200, Vol. 48, January, 1815. H 
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first and explore the mys/eries of nature, which envelope you, before 
you seek after higher and impenetrable mysteries. And will not the 
same kind of rebuke apply to reasonerson matiers of faith in our day ? 

I forbear to follow the wide meanderings of error on other topics, 
such: as the denial of the apostacy and corruption of human nature, 
which is at the bottom ofall heresy ; the agency of Satan, that deceiver 
and adversary of souls; the eternity of future punishment, &c. The 
rejection of these doctrines, so plainly and expressly revealed, only 
proves, that when for the sake of aveiding all mystery in religion, we 
deviate from scripture ground, their can be no assignable limits to our 


elerrations. 
CHRISTIANUS BIBLICUS. 
Heavitree, 20:\h December. 
——— 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 


A hand-bill distributed in the boreugh of Southwark, advertising a 
¢ourse of Sunday evening lectures, to commence November the 6th, 
and end May the 7th, 1815; the names of six preacheys are given, 
and the subjects on which they are to preach, in opposition to the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity. The hand-bill concludes with 
* the Freasurer will attend in the vestry every evening, to receive the 
subscriptions of those who may be disposed to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Jectures :’ these preachers are well known Socinian writers, 
and propagators of Socinian heresy, in every possible shape Christianity 
ean be assailed ; and if I am not greatly mistaken, they ail take pupils; 
Amicus Patrize not having without due foundation, asserted, they fed 
and fattened on Socinianism. Any thing more diabolical never pro- 
duced food for mau. I purposed giving, from the same authority, 
their modes of making proseltyes, and the unfortunate subjects from 
whence obtained ; but my attention has been called to some remarks 
t have just met with in the Western Luminary of to-day; I have no 
wish to restrain the Editor of that paper from inserting any quizzes 
he thinks fit, they will be equally regarded with the many anonymous 
letters [ receive, whose only consequence is done away by not having 
any postage to pay ; the Editor's personal remarks I hold in equal esti- 
maton, though I think, aid many will agree with me, on every princ’s 
ple of propriety, they might have been withheld ; as it is, I am infi- 
nitely obliged to him for an opportunity of making the following re- 
marks, elicited by the opinions he has given. 

I seek no honours or rewards whatever, yet, with great humility, 
think I have essentially served my country, by the manner in which I 
have treated Socinianism, neither to be repelled, or evaded, not even 


with the aid of the Editor of the Western Luminary. 
As for personalities, it is well enderstood by those who contem- 
place the increasing prevalence of Socinianism in some parts of 
ingiand, and the native of the support it receives, through the ope- 
tations of spurious lilerality some it can keep atall its ground; and 
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Shere successful, excepting in large cities, there other arts are mare 
viilable, the success is greatly to be aitributed to the personal consi- 
deration, however obtained, in which the principal actor is held, and 
his art in modifying his attacks on Christianity, as times serve; it is 
well known many a Pandemonium has been deserted, from the 
preacher's enlarging the scope of his doctrines, before his congrega- 
tion were prepared to receive his heresies; in the present instance the 
Heresiarchist of the West of England, boasting of his success in pro- 
selyiism, has placed him betore the public as he stands, stripped of all 
the delusions with which he was enrobed 
Movet cornicula risum 
Furtivis rnudata coloritus. 

Without knowing or desiring to know any thing of religious con- 
troversy, having before me a eomparison, from the first authority, be- 
tween Deism and Socinianism, with the Heresiarchist articles of his 
faith has published, I can see a little difference between the twe 
heresies ; it is well known to those who are inthe habits of meeting 
with Socinian publications, that Socinian revilings of the founder of 
Christianity go far beyond what they profess to be their doctrines ; and 
that all Socinian preachers attach to themselves somewhat or other, 
proving them to be rank Deists. 

Every intelligent person knows the Jate Doctor Priestley was a 
Jacobin of the Robesperian school ; a great moral writer calls hima 
king-killer in wishes and opinions ; his character in other respects is 
equally well known ; altogether, he was a most worthless unprinci- 
pled man, to prove which, litera scripta manet. 

Let any man, Socinian or other, read the Heresiarchist of the West 
of England's account of his Prototype Dr. Priestley, and his amiable 
friend Mr. Belsham, with Amicus Patrie’s reply. Can theie be 
found an individual who will say be did not performa public duty 
in placing the Heresiarchist as he stands? Amicus Patrie's tntentionally 
ill-disguised real name does not disgrace the one he assumes ; and he 
has not so fallen from where placed by birth, education, and he hopes, 
the principles and manners of a gentleman, as to indulge in personalties 
against a Socizian preacher. 

The description of unfortunate persons who have been the object of 
the Heresiarchistof the West of England's vaunted feats in proselytism, 
as asserted, areto be found in our dock-yards : could the heart of man 
conceive a situation more diabolical for the propagation of such 
doctrines ? 

{t is said of Socivianism by moral writers, that it is the most mis- 
chievous heresy that ever entered the heart of man, for the chastise- 
ment of mankind. Is it personality to bring sucha man before the 
public, to bring before the public the propagators of doctrines, which 
go to deprive mankind of every good, not proposing a single 
advantage in return? Is it personality so to represent Socinian 
heresy, so to treat the propagators of its doctrines, that ihe meek 
and lowly, the weak and foolish, the self-sufticient and presumptuous 
deluded proselytes, all taken from the humble paths of life, should 
understand the delusionthey have suffered, and duly appreciate the 
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characters and consideration of Socinian preachers, by whom th 
have been deluded, none of which can be effected but through the n 
dium of religious controversy ? If such be personality it will be repect- 
ed inthe Exeter Flying-Post, Gill want of exercise may injure tle 


health of 
AMICUS PATRLA. 


To the Editor. 
Teigmouth, Thursday, Dec. 22, 
Sir, 

I shall esteem it as afayor your giving a place to the following 
from Amicus Patria, whose feelings will not admit of his delayin 
an instant to reply to the letter of Amicus Justitia, who (in the last 
Western Luminary) speaks of Amicus Patrie’s assertions as too ab- 
surd for argument, and too contemptible for ridicule. 

There is not a man who treads on British ground, holding his head 
erect with conscious pride, feeling himself an Englishman; there is 
not a man with the common intelligence of mankind, looking around 
bim, and viewing with the eye of the strictest candour the Preachers 
of Socinian doctrines, their disciples, proselytes, and principles, whe 
would not pronounce er Cathedra Amicus Patrie has not advanced a 
single statement, but those that ran might read, and by the advance- 
ment of which he has done a public good, 

Tracing Socinianism aé origine in the 16th century, there is nothing 
to be found in it but what is base, mean, degrading, and levelling, 
to the very completion of the terms; nothing tobe found in their 
moral and political principles, but what is in direct opposition to 
British Christian Patriotism. Such has ever been the character of 
Socinianisin ; agreeable to which has always been the public senti- 
ment, where endeavours have been used to propagate their doctrines, 
tind spread their principles. They have been hooted out of different 
countries ; some, unfortunately for its morality, found refuge in Eng- 
land. By what means they contrived to make good old Exeter a 
nestling place, I have yet to learn. 

I state from writings, which will soon be before the public, of a 
highly elevated character, as much esteemed by the Christian public 
as is by their own accounts, the memory of the late Doctor Priestley, 
by the Socinian body, 

I, Amicus Patrise, with the feeling and principles of an English- 
man, wita every respect and regard for Christian candour, thik with 
the exalted character to whom I have alluded, Unitarians can in 
no propriety be called Christians: that they are more Mahometans 
than Christians ; and greater enemies to Christianity than Mahome- 
tans. Indeed, as I have before stated, a Monthly Review, (which is 
considered a Socinian publication) of no remote date, styles Maho- 
met the Socinian Prophet. 

I dare to’assert there is not an individual, professing Christianity 
from real Christian principles, who does not feel that the welfare and 
happiness of a country depends on its morality, and of which re- 


nowned old England has been an illustrious example: there is not 
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aman who regards the doctrine of Socinianism with a view to the 
result, if wisely diffused, who would not pronounce such an -event 
(which God avert) as the prostration of our country in the dust. 

Shall an Englishman proud of the title, having children to whom 
he would wish to Jeave such a country for an abiding place, shall he 
tamely read of vaunted success in Socinian proselytism ?—Shall he 
read advertisements of sermons to be preached in* Pandemoniums, 
denominated by Socinians bouses for the worship of one God, insi- 
nuating the national religion was polytheism ? Shall he read of ser- 
mons to be preached by Socinian Preachers, styling themselves pro- 
fessors of rational Christianity, inferring our kstablished Religion was 
contrary to reason? Shall Amicus Patria sit down in unmanly ace 
quiescence with such attacks on the Civil and Religious Establishs 
ment of bis country, no more to be separated than the twin brothers 
Socinianism and Jacobinjsm ? 

Amicus Patrie, iv all his letters has been the defender of the Re- 
ligion of his country, no expounder of its Doctrines, no reviler of 
Dissenters ; no sect of whom he imagines would be well satisfied at 
being identified with Socinians. A few days since Amicus Patrie 
received a letter from a well known and worthy Dissenter, approving 
his having brought Secinian Doctrines before the public, agreeing 
with him in his opinions of them, and premising their impending 
fall, their Doctrines not being defensible even on their own state- 
ments. Amicus Patrice considered himself as honoured by the ap- 
probation of, as he was by his unity of sentiment with the writer. 

Amicus Patrie can have no objection to be judged by the sentence 

uoted by Amicus Justitita: he never confessed himself ignorant of 
the principles ef the controversy in which he engaged,—the support 
of the civil and religious establishment of his country, of every thing 
dear to Englishmen, in opposition to an heresy, which in all ages, and 
by all Christian moral writers, has been considered, and treated of, 
ae the most mischievous that ever entered the heart of man, tor the 
ehastisement of mankind. Amicus Patriz is a subscriber to the Bible 
publishing in numbers by the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge: one evening in the week is employed in reading the texts, 
notes, and comments to be found in that most excellent publication. 
He was never so filled with Socinian self-sufficiency and presump- 
tion, as toseek for texts and interpretations hostile to Christianity, ° 
to enable him to become a controversialist, well knowing a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, with the qoalifications recently men- 
tioned, having produced many, many a wretclied Socinian ! _80" 

AMICUS PATRIZE. 

Postcripr.— Venerating the Established Religion of his country, 
Amicus Patrie ever has respected its clergy, and he hopes he ever will 
continue todo so. The gross attacks made by the Editor of the 
Western Luminary, in his last paper on the Rev. Jonas Dennis, he 
thinks unworthy of notice. Socinians expressing their sentiments 
through any other channel] will be answered in the yoice of sober truth 
aod convincing reason. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCINIANISM CONTINUED. 
To the Editor of the Antijucobin Review. 
Gutta cavat lapidem non v1 sed sar Cadendo. 


S1x,—In your last volume, November, 1814, p. 487, a zealous Church. 
man, C.R, furnished a Course of Lectures to be delivered for the 
ensuing year on Sunday evenings, at the Unitarian Chapel, St. 
Thomas Street, Southwark, commencing November 6, 1814; sup- 
posing, as it seems, that this was a novel scheme ; and also recom. 
mending “‘ some antidote in your valuable publication, against such 
rank poison alout to te administered there.” But upon looking into 
the additional notes and illustrations annexed to the Second Edition of 
the Rev. H. H. Norris's Practical Exposition, &c. p. 37, that valuable 
and seasonable publication, a and exposing the secret coalition 
between the conductors of the Bible Society and Unitarians, and, 
therefore, deserving ‘of the widest circulation, to put well-disposed 
but onwary Chorchmen on their guard against their joint machina- 
tions,—I find, that C. R.’s course is no more than the continuation 
of aformer, delivered at the same chapel, and framed upon the plan 
of the Hackney Conferences, adspted to the Sunday evenings; which 
I here subjoin : 
1813. é 
Dec. 5. Rev. THOS. REES. Ged the Father, the only God. 
32. Rev. ROBT. ASPLAND. God the Father, the only object 
of Religious Worship. 
19. Rev. J. GILCHRIST. — _ » aman approved of 
25. Rev. JOHN EVANS. On Faith, 
1814. 
Jan. 2. Rev. W. VIDLER. Jesus Christ, the Mediator le 
tween God and Man. 
g. Rev. THOS. REES. Scriptural doctrine of Reconciliae 
tion, contrasted with the popu- 
lar doctrine of Atonement. 


16. Rev. ROBT. ASPLAND. The sufferings of Jesus Christ 
the sufferings of a Man. 
23. Rev. J. GILCHRIST. 


Jesus Christ the head over all 
things to the Church. 
80. Rev. JOHN EVANS. Hope. 
Feb. 6. Rev. W. VIDLER. Eternal Torments, not a doctrine 


of Divine Revelation. 

13. Rev. THOS. REES. The doctrine of Original Sin, as 
defined in modern Creeds. 

20. Rev. ROBT. ASPLAND. The influence of the Holy Spirit. 

27. R. J. GILCHRIST. No mysteries in Revealed Relie 
gion. 


Mar. 6. Rev. JOHN EVANS. = Charity. 
13. Rev. W. VIDLER. The eternal destruction of the 
wicked, not consistent with the 


design of Christ's Mission. 
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20. Rey. THOS. REES. The Resurrection of Christ, the 


earnest of the resurrection of 
all mankind. 


27. Rev. ROBT. ASPLAND. The Man Christ Jesus, the judge 
of Quick and Dead. 


If we compare these two courses together, this will appear to be 
more cautiously worded in the enunciation of the topics; the suc- 
ceeding course speaks out more plainly, what are the views of the 
: Unitarian heresy; when it declares, without reserve, that “ the 

doctrines of the Atonement,” is not only ‘‘ unsupported Ly Scripture, 
but “inconsistent with the moral character of Gop!!!" and “ the 
resurrection of the wicked, an argument.for their final salvatien ! !!" 

Indeed, the bare enunciation of such monstrous and revolting 
tenets, should be a sufficient antidote against their poison. But as 
many of your well-disposed readers may wish for further information 
upon this vital subject, permit me to select, and recommend the fol- 
lowing antidotes : 

Howe's Critical Observations on Books, White, 1787. Against 
Priestley. : 

The Inspecter. White, 1799. Against the Unitarian School, 
Priestley, Evanson, Wakefield, Belsham, &c. ) 

Falconer's Bampton Lectures, 1811. Against Evanson. 

Middleton on the doctrine of the Greek Article, 1808. Against 
Wakefield’s Version of the New Testament. 

Nares, Rennel, and Laurence, on the Unitarian Jmproved (disim- 
proved) Version of the New Testament. 

Dr. Pye Smith's Discourses on the Divinity, Atonement, and Sacri- 


fre of Christ. Hackney, 1811, 1814. 

New Quarterly Review; or, Colonial Register, March, 1812. 
On the Unitarian Heresy. 

Magee on the Atonement, Third Edition, Appendix. Against Bel+ 
sham, and the Unitarian Version. 

Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy, Glasgow, 1814. 


Bishop Burgess's Letter to a Lay Seceder, 1814. 
INSPECTOR. 


—————_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


— Ee 


In the Press, and nearly ready, ‘‘ Letters from a Gentleman in the 
North of Scotland to his friend in London ;” first printed in 1754, 
now reprinted with Notes and Illustrations. This is the Work so 
often quoted by Mr. Scott in his Lady of the Lake, and said to be 
the only authentic record extant, of the habits and manuers described 
in “* Waverly.” 

In the Press, a Poem, entitled British Heroism ; exemplified in 
the character of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and the brave 
es under his command, in the East Indies, Portugal, Spain, 
and France. 
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In the Press, Commentaries on the Moses ; including a Disserta. 7 


tion on the Ancient History of Horses, and Horsebreeding, in 
Palestine, Lgypt, Arabia, &c. from Biblical’ Documents, and an 
Vissay on the Nature and End of Panishments. By the late Sir John 
David Michaelis. ‘Translated from the German, by the Rev,.:-Dr, 
Alexander Sinith, Minister of Chapel Garioch, of Aberdeenshire, 
in four large volumes, octayo. 

Rosanne ; or, a Father's Labour Lost. By Letitia Matilda Haw. 
kins, in three volumes, octavo. 

Practical Hints to Young Wives, Mothers, and Mistresses of 
Families. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, Author of Maternal Solicitude, 
will appear in a few days. 

Dr, W, B. Collyer, commenced on Wednesday evening, Dec. 21, 
at Salters’ Hall, London, a Course of Lectures on the ‘* Scripture 
Parables.” These will be put to press immediately, and when pub- 
lished, will ford the fourth volume of Dr. Collyer’s Lectures. 


i — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Treatise on the Coat Trane, with Strictures en its Abuses, 
and Hints for Amelioration. An historical account of CoaL-Minine, 
a Chrouological Deduction of the Rights, Liberties, Charters, and 
Regulations, under which the Coal Trade has existed from the reign 
of Henry ILI..to the present time, with Extracts from the Appendix 
of the Nioth Report of the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry.: 

A Combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. 
John, shewing that all the prophetic writings are formed upon one, 
plan, Acconipanied by an Explanatory Chart, Also, a Minute Ex-. 
planation of the Prophecies of Daniel ; together with Critical Re- 
marks upon the Interpretations of ptéteding Commentators, and 
more particularly upon the Systems of Mr. Faber and Mr. Cuning< 
hame. By James Hatley Frere, . Esq: 

The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Almanack for 1815, containing, com- 
plete tists of Banktapts, Dividends, and Certificates, in 1814, lists 
of ‘Town and Country Bankers and Merchants, also, a list of the Irish 
and Scotch Merchants and Bankers, the Foreign Bankers and Mer- 
chants, lists of London and ‘Country Newspapers, with the places 
through which they circulate annexed, of Public Offices, with the 
Hours of Business, a list of Country Towns, and ‘Tewns containing 
above 5000 Inhabitants, with the Inas, and d fferent modes of con- 
veyance to and from London, and av Abridgment of the Law’ of 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Bankrupts, Insolvents, Carriers, 
&ec, Kc, Ke, 

The Museum; or Manas hels, with an Etching by. Rowlandson. 
Being a Chrono-Demono-Mytho-Patho-Theo-Deo, and several other 
a Dissertations on the dignity of Human Nature ; calculated 
to exhibit to its admirers, a few of the various and curious materials of 
which it is composed. By a Lord of the Creation, dedicated either with 
or without permission, to his sapient brethren the rest of the peerage. 





